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CND and the Communists 


CHARGE WITHOUT EVIDENCE 


“The demonstration was clearly organ- 
ised by the Communist Party with the 
support of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament,” said Mr. Gaitskell imme- 
diately after the May Day rally in Glas- 
gow. The next day Len Williams, 
General Secretary of the Labour Party, 
made a statement saying that CND had 
obviously been infiltrated by ‘“ anti- 
democratic elements” and that the May 
Day demonstrations were “ unquestion- 
ably organised by the Communist Party 
and other extremist groups hostile to 
Labour.” 


Mr. Alan Clayton resigned from being 
Secretary of the Scottish Youth CND 
and promised to tell Mr. Gaitskell how 
CND has been infiltrated by Commu- 
nists. He was quoted in The Observer as 
saying that he had his “ first experience 
of Communist infiltration” when he was 
approached by a girl secretary of the 
Glasgow Youth Peace Committee and 
asked to represent YCND at a confer- 
ence in Moscow. “I discovered,” Alan 
Clayton remarks, “that the aims of this 
conference were irrelevant to those of 
YCND. The invitation was rejected by 
my Glasgow branch.” His next experi- 
ence of infiltration was when he was 
approached by the same secretary of the 
Youth Peace Committee and asked to 
collaborate in a demonstration against 
German bases, which he agreed to do. 
Alan Clayton also stated that between 80 
per cent and 90 per cent of the demon- 
strators trying to break up the rally were 
Communists. 


The Spectator in its editorial on May 11 
congratulated Mr. Gaitskell for telling 
“the mob ” that this was a ‘* Communist 
stunt using the unilateralist movement 
(as the Communists increasingly are)” 
and added “ The subsequent resignation 
of a leading official of the Glasgow CND 
and his offer to supply proof that it was 
a Communist demonstration, has only 
served to emphasise what most of us 
knew already.” The Spectator columnist 
“ Starbuck " was even more categorical: 
“When I suggested a fortnight ago that 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
was ripe for a take-over bid by the 
Communists . . . I did not expect that 
my words would be so quickly confirmed 


by Hugh Gaitskell and Len Williams.” 


Desmond Donnelly in the Herald re- 
flected that “many sincere unilateralists 
are still unaware of how far they are 
being used as dupes of the Foreign Min- 
istry of the USSR.” The New Statesman 
also wondered whether Glasgow Com- 
munists were working under party in- 
Structions to discredit CND, and if so 
lamented their success. 

Since the Glasgow May Day demonstra- 
tion is being so widely used by Mr. Gait- 
skell and the press it is worth setting out 
in some detail what actually happened in 


Glasgow. The May Day Rally was 
organised jointly by the Glasgow Labour 
Party, Trades Council and Co-operative 
Party, who asked Mr. Gaitskell to speak 
and later decided to make the theme of 
the rally ““No Polaris Here” - as the 
official banner behind the platform said. 
Opposition to the Polaris base is part of 
official party policy as decided at the last 
Party Conference, and the Scottish 
Labour movement strongly endorses it. 
Before the May Day rally some Young 
Socialists had informally decided to walk 
out if Mr. Gaitskell did not talk about 
Polaris, CND and the Committee of 100 
had decided to go along with their 
banners. At the rally Mr. Gaitskell chose 
to talk about unemployment, rail 
closures, local council elections and other 
domestic matters. When challenged to 
discuss Polaris he told the hecklers to 
concentrate on bread and butter issues - 
“the things which really concern Scot- 
land.” 

At this point a group of Young Socialists 
began to walk out of the enclosure where 
the meeting was held. Spontaneously 
CND and Committee of 100 members 
who were equally disgusted got up and 
followed them. As a result several hun- 
dred people jammed the aisles and took 
time to get out of the exits, which were 
situated behind the platform, This was 
why demonstrators were photographed 
advancing on Mr. Gaitskell with their 
banners. The crowd in the aisles were 
further angered by being told from the 
platform to “Goose step to East Ger- 
many” and by obstruction by the 
stewards, and what began as a silent 
walk-out turned into a noisy demonstra- 
tion. Then the crowd on the bank 
behind the enclosure - including the 
Communists, who had not taken part in 
the proceedings so far - joined in with 
boos and slow hand-claps reinforced by 
the beat of a drum. 

It is interesting that Mr. Gaitskell is so 
anxious to have it forgotten that he was 
invited to speak about Polaris that the 
Glasgow Labour Party has been per- 
suaded to endorse a request from him to 
affirm that this was not an anti-Polaris 
but a traditional May Day demonstra- 
tion at which he was making a traditional 
May Day speech. The Secretary of the 
Glasgow Trades Council is reported in 
The Scotsman to have challenged the 
Labour Party’s acceptance of Mr. Gait- 
skell’s version of the purpose of the rally. 
He pointed to the anti-Polaris paragraph 
incorporated in the resolution put to the 
rally and referred to the minutes of the 
meeting on March 26 where the organ- 
isers of the rally had decided “ the theme 
of the rally should be anti-Polaris.” 

This explanation of the Glasgow May 
Day demonstration given by officials of 
Glasgow CND and Committee of 100 
was corroborated by the statement made 


by the Secretary of the Glasgow Young 
Socialists. A Well-documented account 
of what happened was given by the 
Treasurer of Glasgow CND, Miss June 
Bell, in a letter published by the Glasgow 
Herald last Friday. Mr. Gaitskell’s alle- 
gations were also refuted by Richard 
Holloway, a member of Glasgow CND 
Committee, in a letter to The Observer. 


A similar explanation of the heckling of 
George Brown in London has been given 
by CND members and by Young 
Socialists. Both the Communist Party 
and the Socialist Labour League held 
their own marches and rallies in Hyde 
Park, and there was no evidence of Com- 
munists in George Brown’s audience. 
Numbers of Young Socialists went along 
with the purpose of heckling, but there 
does not seem to have been any organ- 
ised plan to break up the meeting. 
Neither Mr. Gaitskell nor Len Williams 
have produced a scrap of evidence to 
substantiate their allegations that the 
demonstrations were Communist organ- 
ised. Alan Clayton’s evidence as pub- 
lished so far about Communist infiltra- 
uion of CND is extraordinarily naive. 
Open attempts by the Youth Peace Com- 
mittee to obtain support from CND can- 
not by definition be “ infiltration” - nor 
was YCND under any obligation to 
agree to co-operate, as Alan Clayton 
himself makes obvious. The use of the 
word “infiltration” in this context is 
not only inaccurate but seems designed 
to load the case against CND with 
sinister undertones. 

The report in the Sunday Telegraph of 
Alan Clayton’s revelations constantly 
loaded the facts to give the impression 
that the Communists are taking over 
CND. For example, ‘“‘ During the last 12 
months it seems to have steadily fallen 
more under the influence of international 
Communist organisations. Its links with 
Moscow, in particular, have been very 
marked.” What this really boils down to 
is that three members of the YCND 
Committee attended the forum organised 
by the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, 


But the Telegraph is not content with 
stressing the links with Moscow. It says 
that “it is believed” in London - it 
doesn’t say by whom - that the May 
Day demonstrations were “‘moves in a 
new drive by Communists and other ex- 
tremists in the Youth Campaign.” The 
other extremists are presumably the 
“left-wing Trotskyists” Alan Clayton 
says are in the Glasgow Young Socialists. 
The report also presents Alan Clayton as 
saying that many sincere people in CND 
were being “used ” without saying how. 
The Telegraph report is a particularly 
bad example of smear tactics. The only 
hard fact it produces is that YCND 
members went to Moscow to a Commu- 


nist sponsored Conference. This in itself 
is not evidence that either CND or 
YCND as a body is controlled by Com- 
munists. The YCND delegates could 
Well have gone in order to influence the 
policy at the conference in a non-Com- 
munist direction, or to get their ideas 
across to young Russians, or simply in 
order to find out how young Russians 
were thinking. Even if they were all 
Communists this would not automatic- 
ally prove that they were agents of the 
Soviet Government, or even influencing 
YCND policy and actions. 


So far on its national record of policy 
and action CND (including YCND) has 
clearly not been influenced by Commu- 
nist pressure, CND now officially calls 
for unconditional nuclear disarmament 
by both America and Russia. It sup- 
ported the March to Moscow last year, 
which called for unconditional disarma- 
ment by all countries East and West. 
And it has protested equally vigorously 
against Russian tests and American tests 
- although Desmond Donnelly maintains 
that the hundreds who turned up to pro- 
test at a few hours’ notice outside the 
Soviet ‘Embassy proves that CND is 
Communist dominated. Glasgow CND 
has pointed out in a press statement that 
when Mr. Vitali Loginov, Méinister- 
Counsellor of the Soviet Embassy, visited 
Glasgow last November 1,000 CND 
members organised a torchlight march in 
protest against the Soviet tests - by far 
the most major demonstration against 
the tests organised by any Scottish body. 
In fact, Mischa Goldman, one of the 
YCND members reported in the Tele- 
graph as having gone to Moscow, took 
part in the Committee of 100 sit-down 
outside the Soviet Embassy. 

Of course there are Communists in CND 
and in the YCND, and any radical 
movement has very real problems about 
resisting Communists control without 
embarking on a witch hunt. This pro- 
blem applies not only to CND but to 
Civil Rights movements in the United 
States and freedom movements in, for 
example, South Africa and Portugal. 
But this problem is not nearly as simple 
as Mr. Gaitskell and papers like The 
Spectator appear to believe. Many in- 
dividual Communists are not Soviet 
agents in any sense - for example, some 
Communists oppose the Soviet tests. 
It would be disastrous if CND’s policy 
and actions were controlled by Com- 
munists, but they are not. 

Tf Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Williams. Mr. 
Donnelly and the press think there is 
Communist influence in CND, then they 
must produce serious evidence to prove 
their case and argue it in reasonable 
terms. Otherwise they are simply lapsing 
into McCarthyist tactics in order to dis- 
credit an organisation they find politically 
embarrassing. 
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oT. PANGRAS 


RUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


a Peace News enterprise 


Classified 


Terms: Cash with erder, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box No. Is. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Picase send advertisementa by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace Newa for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Meetings and Conferences 


** Bronchitis and Other Chest Disorders,’"* Albert 
Rumfitt. Caxton Hall, Monday, May 21, 7.30. 2s 6d. 
London Natural Health Society. 


Crime, Punishment and Rehabilitation. Whitsun 
Conference, Progressive League, June 8 - 11, 
Pulborough, Sussex. Speakers: April Carter, Frank 
Dawtry, Leslie Fairweather, Stephen Schenk, Dr. W. 
Allchin. Fee £5 10s. Details: Dr, E. A. Seeley, 38 
Primrose Gdns, London, N.W.3. 


South Vietnam Laos, - Cockpit of Asia. ‘* Marquis 
of Granby,”’ Rathbone St., London, W.!. on Sunday, 
May 20, at 7 p.m. “' Socialist Current ’’ meeting. 


Holiday Accommodation 

Brook Linn Guest House, Callander, Perthshire. 
Centre for Trossachs and mountain scenery.. Health- 
giving vegetarian meals (VCA). Special Family 
terms. Mrs. Muriel Choffin. Tel.: Callander 103. 


Vegetarian. Food reform 
Open Easter to mid-Oct. Facing south. Over- 
looking greensward and the sea. Lilian and Aldo 
Vezza, Sandy point, Esplanade. Tel.: 691. 
Member. 


Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. 


Furnished cottage mountain village 6 miles Port- 
madoc; sleep four; mains electricity, W.C., long let 
preferred. Refs. Bux no. 84. 


Holiday Flatlets for vegetarians and non-smokers at 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 5 mins. station and shops; 
1 min. beach. Enquire: Mrs. Arnaldi, 258 Scatt 
Ellis Gdns., London, N.W.3. 


Kent. Vegetarian, Food Reform Guest Cottage. 


friendly. Rest, holiday, permanency. If full board 
5 - 7 gns. weekly. Mrs. Cutler, Hesper Cottage, The 
Street, Mersham, Ashford, Kent. Tel: Willesborough 
540. 


North Wales: 
near mountains and sea. 


Vegetarian and vegan guest house 
Beach hut available. 


Lake, Plas-y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Lianfairfechan. 
Tel.: 161. V.C.A. Member. 


Rural Norfolk. Peaceful seaside village. Broads 
district, delightful beach. Reform or conventional 
catering. Vegetarian proprietors. H. and C. bed- 
rooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, 
Norwich. (Hickling 236.) 


Welish-Shropshire Border. “Bryn Tanat'’ Guest 
House, Llansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland brochure 


come guests at 29 Harvey Rd., West Worthing 
Stamp for reply please. 


Personal 
Duplicating, 
etc.), translating. 
Road, London, N.3If. 


verbatim shorthand, 
Mabe! Eyles, 10 Beaconsneld 
ENTerprise 3324. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWlIss Cottage 4904. 


Pacifist early 30's. Seeks companion (female only) 
for a car holiday Whitsun week pref. North Wales. 
Box no, 85. 


8.0.8. Ex-Grp. Secy., writer, married, sacked for 
views, jobless, homeless. Please help return London, 
accom., job or both, clerical or anything. Refs. 
Desperate. Box No. 83 


War Resisters’ International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


World Peace Brigade, 6 Fadsicigh &., N.W.1. needs 
funds urgently to meet immediate commitments. 


Literature 

Britain's oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistently against war - the ‘* Socialist 
Leader.’ Indispensable to peace workera and uni- 
lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King’s Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1. 


Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs. 
RIV. 6807. 


Poems and short stories required for first issue of 
“New Platform,’’ quarterly magazine of new 
writing. Subscription !0s. annually. Write ‘‘ Plat- 
form,’ 5 Free School Lane, Rochester, Kent. 


Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.J. at 12s. 
yearly or 1s. (post 3d.) each issue. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. Rail- 
way problems and working conditions featured im 
every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Sltuatlons Vacant 


Peace News urgently needs 2 days a week part-time 
shorthand-typist. Please write : The Manager, Peace 
News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.!. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Furnished two-roomed accommodation for single 
person in large mansion flat. Large sitting room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoining 
room. Vegetarians. Tel: CHIswick 3565. 


Accommedation Wanted 


Indian family (three children) taking secretarial post 
desires rent furnished accommodation urgently. Write 
Groom, 10 Holyoake Walk, London, N.2. 


For Sale 


Inexpensive rubber stamps for printing ‘* Ban the 
Bomb "’ and ND symbols on envelopes, etc. Detaita 
from David Josephs, 463 City Road, Birmingham, 17. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred). 


Include date, town, time, place (hall, street): 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


~ 
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17 May, Thursday 


London, W.1: 7.30 p.m. National Book League, 
7 Albemarle St. John Papworth: ‘* Danilo Dolci - 
Seer or Sentimentatist ? An Eye-witness Appraisal. 
Chair : Ralph Schoenman. 


Witney : 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. Films on 
Non-Violence. CND. 


19 May, Saturday 


High Wycombe, Bucks.: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Unity 
Hall, Paul's Row (nr, Guildhall). Day School. 


CND. 


Lewisham, London; 2 p.m. - 7.30 p.m. West 
Lewisham Labour Party Rooms, 43 Sunderland Rd 


Day School. CND. 


Discriminating shops are now buying 
Endsleigh Christmas Greetings Cards for 


1962 


Endsleig 


ards 


Can you help introduce our range? 
trade Sample Book now available 
suggestions welcomed 


Sales Manager 5 Caledonian Rd London Ni Ter 8248 


a musical tribute to honour 


ertrand 
Russell 


on his 90th birthday 


Royal Festival Hall 


General Manager T E Bean CBE 


Saturday, 19th May at 3 pm 
London Symphony Orchestra 


Symphony in C Stravinsky 


Piano Concerto in D Minor, K.466 
Mozart 
Symphony No. 39 in E flat Mozart 


Presentations 


This Concert has been organised by friends 
of Bertrand Russell as a mark of the deep 
respect they bear him. All the proceeds will 
be presented to him to use as he wishes. 


All tickets (available 1 May): 10s, obtainable from Royal Festival Hafli Box Office 
(WAT 3191) and usual Agents 


London: 3 p.m. Festival Hall. 
of Bertrand Russell (90th birthday). Tickets Festival 


Hall and usual agencies 


London, W.6: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Fellowship Hall, 
182 Hammersmith Rd. Day School, CND. 


Romford, Essex: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Tweadway 
Hall, Rise Park. Day School. CND. = 


St. Albans, Herts.: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse.. Upper Lattimore Rd. (off Victoria St.) Day 
School. CND. 


Wembley, Middx.: 10 am. - 5 p.m. Alperton Sec. 
Girls’ School, Ealing Rd. Day School. CND. 


20 May, Sunday 


Bexleyheath, Kent: 10 am. - 5 pm. The Red 
House. Red House Lane. Day School. CND. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). Assemble for West-End 


poster parade. CND. 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult School, Danvers Rd. 
(nr. Public Library). Torrey Pilgrim (founder of 
Creative Assoc.) : ‘* A Creative Response to Crisis." 
SoF. 


21 May, Monday 


London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Series : 
Dilemmas of Pacifists. All welcome, refreshments 
6 p.m. PPU. 


22 May, Tuesday 


Bristol, 7: 7.15 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Gloucester 
Rd., Horfield. AGM. CND. 


East Sheen, S.W.14: Assemble 8 p.m. The Bull, 
Upper Richmond Rd., for leaflet distribution. PPU. 


23 May, Wednesday 


London, W.C.1: 1 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Edith Adlam: ‘* The Undeclared War 
in South Vietnam.’’ WILPF. 


London, W.8: 7.45 p.m. Kensington Library Mtg. 
Room, Hornton St. (opp. Pontings, Ken. High St.) 
Members’ Mtg. Film Aldermaston 1962 ; discussion 
on Annual Conf. Agenda, INDEC, etc. Ken. and 
Chelsea CND. 


24 May, Thursday 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 47 Netherhall Gdns. (Flat 
7). Stuart Morris: ‘‘ Current Affairs.’ PPU. 


25 May, Friday 


Bristol : 7 p.m. 24 Woodbridge Rd., 4. AGM report 
and PFC plans. PPU. 


London: 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, Westminster. 
Dr. Anne McLaren, Lt.-Col. Patrick Lort-Phillips, 
Michael Foot: ‘‘ Nuclear Tests.’' Chair: Canon 
Collins. CND. 


25-27 May,Friday-Sunday 


Rugeley, Staffs. : Spode House. Under 35's Confer- 
ence: ‘‘ Non-alignment - is it a practical policy for 
Britain 2? '’ Stuart Hall, Julian Critchley, M.P., and 
others. Details: NPC, 29 Gt. James St., London, 


26-27 May, Sat-Sun 


Rd. CND Constructive Service. Children’s Play- 
Richard Headicar. Poster Parade 4.30 - 5.30. CND. 


26 May, Saturday 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Manette St. Open Air Meeting. 
ground. Details : CLI 9025. 


27 May, Sunday 


Birmingham: 11 a.m. - 7.30 p.m. Arden Hotel, New 
St. George Clark: ‘‘CND and the Political Situa- 
tion.”’ Day School. YCND 


Londoa, W.1: 2.30 - 6 p.m. Scott Jazz Club, 36 
Gerrard St. London Supporters’ Meeting. C'tee of 
100. 


29 May, Tuesday 


Loadon W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. ‘* The 
Pacifist. His propaganda and role in Britain,"’ intro- 
duced by Colin Blundell. PPU. 


3 June, Sunday 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus), Assemble for West End 
Poster Parade. CND. - 


Grosvenor Sq., until tests stop Posters at the 
picket line. All enquiries Ela Morgan, LAN 5090. 
Dilys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CNID TER 0284. 


Every week 


Saturdays 


Birmingham ; Central Library, 2.30-5.0 p.m. Peace 
News selling. Volunteers please ‘phone HAR 2362. 


Croydon : Trinity School of Sir John Whitgif, High 


St. — manning a bookstall, leafleting. 10 a.m.-5.45 
pm. YCND. 
London, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobelle 


Market, north end. Peace Bookstall! in Market. 
10 am.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shift are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Bigg Market, Peace News 
selling. Helpers urgently needed to extend work. 
“Phone Michael Worrall 36387. 


Orpington: 9.30 a.m. - 5.30 p.m. High St. (nr. 
W. H. Smith's), Manning bookstall,  leafleting. 


Sundays 


Nottingham: 7-9p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mig. Thea 
in ** Flying Horse ’' Hotel till 10 p.m. 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND 


Thursdays 


Edinburgh : 7.30 p.m. The Partisan, 46 Victoria &. 
Work party meets to address envelopes, make 
posters, ete. CND. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Busb 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and Ell Group PPU. 


| renounce war and | will never 
support or sanctlon another 


This pledge, signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 
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USSR visas for 
Hiroshima pilgrims 


The Hiroshima Peace Pilgrimage, travelling 
around the world to protest against the 
continuation of nuclear tests and the cold 
war, has been assured of visas to enter the 
Soviet Union and cross Siberia to the 
Pacific port of Nakhodka. 


G 


The assurance was given to the three “ pil- 
grms” in Geneva when they met Mr. 
Valentin Zorin, the Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister. seen here greeting 18-year-old 
Hirosama Hanabusa and 29-year-old Miss 
Miyoko Matsubara, two survivors of the 
1945 atom vombing of Hiroshima. 


Mrs. Barbara Reynolds (centre) told Peace 
News aftcr the Geneva meeting: ‘ We also 
hope to visit a number of other countries 
in Eastern Europe, certainly Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. and possibly Yugoslavia. 
“Our reception in Geneva was very fine, 
both officially and press-wise.” 


Big problem for the Pilgrimage now is 
interpreters. They have asked Peace News 
to put them in touch with one who prefer- 
ably can speak Japanese, Russian and Eng- 
lish, or one English-Russian and one 
Japanese-Russian, 


Mrs. Reynolds travelled from Hiroshima 
with her husband Earle Reynolds in the 
yacht Phoenix Jast year in an attempt to 
reach Nakhodka and deliver a protest on 
Soviet soil against Russian nuclear tests. 
The boat was turned back many miles off- 
shore. 

Earle Reynolds, who worked under Admiral 
Strauss for the US Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and for the Atomic Bomb Casualty 
Commission at their hospital in Hiroshima, 
is convinced that fall-out from the tests is 
causing the death of Hiroshima citizens 
already weakened physically by radiation 
from the 1945 bomb. 
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East Germans against conscription 


Students in the peace movement in East 
Berlin have appealed to war resisters in 
Britain to support them in their struggle 
against the compulsory military service re- 
cently introduced in East Germany. 

The current issue of War Resistance* pub- 
lished a letter sent from East Berlin on 
March 14. It comes from a student known 
to the headquarters of the War Resisters’ 
International who had fled from West Ger- 
many because he would not support Ger- 
man rearmament or NATO and now finds 
himself being conscripted into the East 
German Army. The letter reads as follows: 
As a young German who wished to avoid 


*Is. from 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middle- 


Sex, 


conscription I came im 1960 from the Ger- 
man Federal Republic to the German 
Democratic Republic. My grounds were 
conscience conflicts, since I wanted never to 
shoot on my fellow Germans, Now I am 
compelled to report myself for conscription 
to the armed forces of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. I have explained to the 
authorities of the DDR when I arrived here 
that I wished to continue my studies, and I 
was given permission to do this, but now I 
must become a soldier. 

It has been explained to the students that 
there can be no refusal of military service 
in the DDR because our armed forces want 
peace, so that to refuse to enter the army 
means to serve the aggressive NATO mili- 
tary block and to help the enemy of peace. 


Easter march postscript 


West Germany 


After the success of their Easter march from 
Gottingen to Hannover, the Jocal committee 
(which originated in a students’ discussion 
group on non-violence) is preparing to act 
against American nuclear tests. 

“We had two instances of the successful 
use of non-violent action,” reports Frieder 
Schobel. “In one village the owner of the 
hall in which the marchers were to sleep 
withdrew his permission because of party 
pressure. When the marchers announced 
that they would sit down in the road in 
front of nis house he suddenly changed his 
mind. 

“The second instance was when the police 
prohibited the slogan ‘Training to use H- 
bombs is training for mass murder.’ We 
turned the posters over and wrote on them 
‘slogan prohibited.” The police then said 
they objected to this slogan but that we 
could use the one previously prohibited.” 
While professors at Gottingen University 
supported the march financially, the press 
in the city was silent. 

On April 28, a week after 4,000 people had 
gathered outside the City Hall at the close 
of Frankfurt’s ‘“ Aldermaston,” 500 young 
socialists marched through the city again. 
They wanted to impress on the trade unions 
on the eve of the May Day rally the serious- 
ness with which the younger generation 
views the arms race. 

Other actions against nuclear weapons are 
being seriously hindered by the German 
police, who readily gave permission for a 
demonstration outside the Soviet Embassy 
but blocked a six-man picket outside the 
US Consulate on April 28 and refused per- 
mission for a demonstration on May 2 be- 
cause the local liberal newspaper had an- 
nounced the meeting before police permis- 
sion had been given. 

Stung by this totalitarian attitude, 250 poten- 
tial demonstrators packed a small hall in 
the city to discuss future action. 

A minority favoured direct action, reports 
John Crutchley, British Committee of 100 


member, who was present, but the majority 


were against this since it would threaten the 
precarious position of the Easter March 
Committee which has successfully proved 
that it has a far greater following than the 
jetsam of Stalinist groups which still survive 
and are used by the press to smear the 
Peace movement as ‘ Communist.” 

At the moment, he wmites, few people in 
Frankfurt are willing to face prison sent- 
ences. Even the militant members planned 
only to sit on the pavement, and were 
appalled at the suggestion that they disrupt 
the whole Frankfurt traffic by sitting in the 
road at busy crossings. 

The meeting decided to go through the 
ritual of applying for permission to demon- 
strate at the US Consulate this week, and 
as a compromise to the militants to discuss 
the possibilities of non-violent action, This 
will need a maximum of aid from the Com- 
mittee of 100 and all its supporters as most 
Germans are pessimistic when it comes to 
non-violent action. Anyone who would like 
to help should write to John Crutchley, c/o 


Walmot Falkenburg, Unter lindau 28, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Western Germany. 
Norway 


The success of Norway's first Easter march 
(500 on the last day and 2,500 at the final 
tally) is expected to start a new wave of 
activities in the country. 

Fifty pounds was raised on the march to 
send a representative to the Geneva confer- 
ence, 

Although the decision to stage the march 
was taken only ten days before Easter by a 
small group of young people, press coverage 
was good. 

Oslo’s second largest daily carried a front 
Page picture of an army captain in civilian 
clothes trying to arrest a soldier who had 
joined the march while in uniform. 

The starting point was Tonsberg, “the most 
reactionary town in Norway,” Ingrid Lindal 
told Peace News, but the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of the 98 participants on the first day 
were of a quality that made up for 
thousands. 


I do not want to be an enemy of peace, but 
I also do not want to shoot on my fellow 
Germans. It is not possible in this country 
to argue in public that one has conscience 
conflicts. Since August 13, 1961, it is also 
not possible to flight the Republic. 


There are many thousands of young Ger- 
mans who also come into heavy conscience 
conflict. I know that the Government of 
the German Democratic Republic measures 
much weight by the opinion of the peace 
fighters in England. Friendly persons at the 
University have given me your address. 
Please help us! Write to the Chairman of 
the State Council, Herr Walter Ulbricht. 
We do not wish to be brand marked as 
enemies of peace, but we wish to have the 
possibility of reporting ourselves as refusers 
of military service. 


Please do not use my name when you write 
to Walter Ulbricht. There could follow 
reprisals of which you would never learn, 
but they would affect me and my fellow 
students. Please appeal to our authorities 
for us! 


War Resistance reports that “ many pacifists 
in East Germany have openly declared that 
they would go to jail rather than serve in 
the People’s Army.” 

It recalls that a President of the East Ger- 
man Supreme Court had said on TV that 
conscientious objectors were “ supporting 
the enemies of peace” and would be 
imprisoned. 

It is assumed that the pacifists will be join- 
ing the estimated 13,000 to 14,000 people at 
present detained as political prisoners. 
“Especially unfortunate,” says War Resist- 
ance, ‘are those young West Germans who 
responded to invitations by the German 
Democratic Republic and crossed to the 
East to avoid military service. Ironically, 
had they stayed behind, they would at least 
have had the opportunity to apply for regis- 
tration as conscientious objectots. 

“ Resisters need expect no support or sym- 
pathy from the Peace Council, the only 
‘peace’ organisation in the GDR, which 
regards conscientious objection as ‘an 
anachronism in the era of nuclear 


Oar 


weapons ’. 


frogs and apprentices 


More than thirty years ago thinkers like 
Martin Buber and Simone Weil were warn- 
ing men and women who were not likely 
to hear them that they were buying their 
modern conveniences at the price of 
destruction. Our escape from the anxieties 
and fears of primitive men (usually called 
progress) has been achieved by creating 
the collectivity and endowing it with 
power. 

This collectivity, they advised, was taking 
on an identity quite independent of any 
individual control, responsible to no one. 
The point had been made centuries earlier 
in a couple of fables. 


There was the one about the frog who 
began inflating himself in order to look 
more powerful. It was a great success to 
begin with, but the nature of power (or 
even the appearance of it) is such that he 
could not afford to stop. He went on 
swelling until he burst. 

And there was the one about the sorcerer’s 
apprentice. Half trained but very confident, 
he thought he would use a magic spell as 
a labour-saving device. He made a broom 
fetch buckets of water from the well. But 
he didn’t know how to undo the spell, and 
the broom went gaily on until the ap- 
prentice sank gurgling into the flood. 

In the interests of a high standard of living 
and complex technology we have handed 
over the direction of affairs to a shapeless 
entity which we suppose to be subject to 
democratic control or human intelligence, 
but which is in fact blind, amoral, and - 
like the frog -unable to stop swelling. 
No prizes are offered for finding a clear 
example of this in the present state of 
power politics and nuclear diplomacy. But 
politicians and diplomats, as we have them, 


are not likely to get the point. Their very 
status depends on the same roots of power 
which go on transmitting the same seeds 
of destruction. 


Simone Weil, in particular, was concerned 
to see this situation in as fierce a clarity as 
possible, with the hope that some salvation 
might be found in the right understanding 
of the danger. She had very [ittle en- 
couragement. In fact, she died of hunger. 
This paper shares that concern. We have 
been fairly close to the hunger line more 
than once, and we are used to managing on 
short commons. But we have the burning 
conviction that this probing of the roots of 
power is the great demand of our time. 
The fact that the paper has not drawn its 
last gasp long ago has been very much 
due to your sensible generosity and sacri- 
fice. We cannot do without it. This is your 
paper. It is not an organ of the collectivity. 
It is not blind, not amoral. It is respon- 
sible . . . te you. 

JACK SHEPHERD 
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the work of 


Bertrand Russell was a year old when 
John Stuart Mill died. He was born two 
years before Marconi, ten years before 
James Joyce. He was nine when Carlyle 
died, and in the year of Wagner’s death he 
was eleven. In 1914 he was 42. Principia 
Mathematica was published more than half 
a century ago, after ten years of work with 
A. N. Whitehead. He has been awarded the 
Order of Merit and the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, and has been a Fellow of the 
Royal Society for 54 years. Today is his 
ninetieth birthday. 

In a letter from Brixton prison in 1918 he 
write: * There is a little wisdom in the 
world; Heraclitus, Spinoza, and a saying 
here and there. I want to add to it, even if 
only ever so little.’ From some seventy 
books and innumerable articles written in 
an astonishingly productive life, we print 


a very brief selection. 


Boredom as a factor in human behaviour 
has received, in my opinion, far less 
attention than it deserves. 


The Conquest of Happiness — 1930 
* 


No nation was ever so virtuous as each 
believes itself, and none was ever so wicked 
as cach believes the other. 


Justice in War-Time — 1916 
* 


St. Thomas Aquinas, the official philoso- 
pher of the Catholic Church, discussed 
lengthily and seriously a very grave prob- 
lem, which, I fear, modern theologians 
unduly neglect. He imagines a cannibal who 
has never eaten anything but human flesh, 
and whose father and mother before him 
had like propensities. Every particle of his 
body belongs rightfully to someone else. We 
cannot suppose that those who have been 
eaten by cannibals are to go short through 
all eternity. But, if not, what is left for the 
cannibal? How is he to be _ properly 
roasted in hell, if all his body is restored to 
its original owners? This is a puzzling 
question, as the Saint rightly perceives. 


Outline of Intellectual Rubbish in 1950, 
Unpopular Essays 
* 


But if thought is to become the possession 
of many, not the privilege of the few, we 
must have done with fear, It is fear that 
holds men back-fear Jest their cherished 
beliefs should prove delusions, fear lest 
the institutions by which they live should 
prove harmful, fear lest they themselves 
should prove less worthy of respect than 
they have supposed themselves to be. 
“Should the working man think freely 
about property ? Then what will become of 
us, the rich? Should young men and young 
women think freely about sex ? Then what 
will become of morality? Should soldiers 
think freely about war? Then what will 
become of military discipline? Away with 
thought! Back into the shades of prejudice, 
lest property, morals, and war should be 
endangered! Better man should be stupid, 
slothful, and oppressive than that their 
thoughts should be free. For if their 
thoughts were free they might not think 
as we do. And at all costs this disaster 
must be averted.” So the opponents of 
thought argue in the unconscious depths 
of their souls. And so they act in their 
churches, their schools, and their univer- 
sities, 

No institution inspired by fear can further 
life. Hope, not fear, is the creative principle 
in human affairs. AJl that has made man 
great has sprung from the attempt to secure 
what is good, not from the struggle to avert 
what was thought evil. 


Principles of Social Reconstruction — 1916 


* 


The world that we must seek is a world in 
which the creative spirit is alive, in which 
life is an adventure full of joy and hope, 
based rather upon the impulse to construct 
than upon the desire to retain what we 
possess or to seize what is possessed by 
others. It must be a world in which affec- 
tion has free play, in which love is purged 


Bertrand Russell in 1918, 
leaving Bow Sreet on bail 
pending appeal against a six 
months prison sentence under 


the Defence of the Realm Act 


of the instinct for domination, in which 
cruelty and envy have been dispelled by 
happiness and the unfettered development 
of all the instincts that build up life and 
fill it with mental delights. Such a world 
is possible; it waits only for men to wish 
to create it. 


Meantime the world in which we exist has 
other aims. But it will pass away, burnt up 
in the fire of its own hot passions; and 
from its ashes will spring a new and 
younger world, full of fresh hope, with the 
light of morning in its eyes. 

Roads to Freedom — 1918 


& 
I admire especially a certain prophetess 
who lived beside a lake in northern New 


York State about the year 1820. She an- 


nounced to her numerous followers that she 
possessed the pewer of walking on water, 
and that she proposed to do so at 11 
o’clock on a certain morning. At the stated 
time, the faithful assembled in their 
thousands beside the lake. She spoke to 


them saying: “Are you all entirely per- 
suaded that I can walk on water?” With 
one voice they replied: “We are.” “In 


that case,” she announced, “there is no 
need for me to do so.” And they all went 
home much edified. 

An Outline of Intellectual Rubbish — 1950 


* 

No man is wholly free, and no man is 
wholly a slave. To the extent to which man 
has freedom, he needs a personal morality 
to guide his conduct. There are some who 
would say that a man need only obey the 
accepted moral code of his community. 
But I do not think any student of anthro- 
pology could be content with this answer. 
Such practices as cannibalism, human 
sacrifice, and head-hunting have died out 
as a result of moral protests against con- 
ventional moral opinion. If a man seriously 
desires to live the best life that is open to 
him, he must learn to be critical of the 
tribal customs and tribal beliefs that are 
generally accepted among his neighbours. 
But in regard to departures, on conscien- 
tious grounds, from what is thought right 
by the society to which a man belongs, we 
nust distinguish between the authority of 
custom and the authority of law. Very 
nuch stronger grounds are needed to justify 
in action which is illegal than to justify 
yne which only contravenes conventional 
norality. The reason is that respect for law 
s an indispensable condition for the exist- 
nce of any tolerable social order. When a 
nan considers a certain law to be bad, he 
as a right, and may have a duty, to try 
D get it changed, but it is only in rare 
ases that he does right to break it. I do 
ot deny that there are situations in which 
iw-breaking becomes a duty: it is a duty 
then a man profoundly believes that it 
iould be a sin to obey. 

Authority and the Individual — 1949 


x 


here are some among philosophers and 
latesmen who think that the state can have 
nh excellence of its own, and not merely 
$ a means to the welfare of the citizens. I 
tnnot see any reason to agree with this 
iew. “The State” is an abstraction; it 
ves not feel pleasure or pain, it has no 
opes or fears, and what we think of as its 
urposes are really the purposes of indivi- 
sals who direct it. When we think con- 
etely, not abstractly, we find, in place of 
the State”, certain people who have more 
»wer than falls to the share of most men. 
nd so glorification of “the State” turns 
it to be, in fact, glorification of a govern- 
g minority. No democrat can tolerate 
ch a fundamentally unjust theory. 

ibid 

x 


If we took education seriously, and thought 
it as important to keep alive the mind of 
children as to secure victory in war, we 
should conduct education quite differently: 
we should make sure of achieving the end, 
even if the expense were a hundredfold 
greater than it is. To many men and women 
a small amount of teaching is a delight, and 
can be done with a fresh zest and life which 
keeps most pupils interested without any 
need of discipline. The few who do not 
become interested might be separated from 
the rest, and given a different kind of 
instruction. A teacher ought to have only as 
much teaching as can be done, on most 
days, with actual pleasure in the work, and 
with an awareness of the pupil’s mental 
needs. The result would be a relation of 
friendliness instead of hostility between 
teacher and pupil, a realisation on the part 
of most pupils that education serves to 
develop their own lives and is not, merely 
an outside imposition, interfering with play 
and demanding many hours of sitting still. 
All that is necessary to this end is a greater 
expenditure of money, to secure teachers 
with more leisure and with a natural love 
of teaching. 


HELP ® 


President: Edith Countess Russell 


Welfare Group (Committee of 100) 


appeal for funds 


The Welfare Group cares for non-violent civil disobedience demonstrators and their 
dependants who are in need or suffer hardship. In addition to emergency help following 
demonstrations its present commitments amount to about £60 each month. 


Please send your gifts to: The Joint Treasurers | \\ essex Court Wessex Way London NW11 


rand Russell 


Discipline, as it exists in schools, is very 
largely an evil. There is a kind of discipline 
which is necessary to almost all achieve- 
ment, and which perhaps is not sufficiently 
valued by those who react against the 
purely external discipline of traditional 
methods. The desirable kind of discipline is 
the kind that comes from within, which 
consists in the power of pursuing a distant 
object steadily, forgoing and suffering many 
things on the way. . . . Such discipline 
springs from one’s own will, not from 
outside authority. It is not this kind which 
is sought in most schools, and it is not this 
kind which seems to me an evil. 


Principles of Social Reconstruction — 1916 
* 


I wish to propose for the reader’s favour- 
able consideration a doctrine which may, J 
fear, appear wildly paradoxical and sub- 
versive. The doctrine in question is this: 
that it is undesirable to believe a proposi- 
tion when there is no ground whatever for 
supposing it is true. I must, of course, 
admit that if such an opinion became 
common it would completely transform our 
political life and our social system; since 
both are at present faultless, this must 
weigh against it. I am also aware (what is 
more serious) that it would tend to diminish 
the incomes of clairvoyants, bookmakers, 
bishops and others who live on the irration- 
al hopes of those who have done nothing 
to deserve good fortune here or hereafter. 
In spite of these grave arguments, I main- 
tain that a case can be made out for my 
paradox, and J shall try to set it forth. 


Sceptical Essays — 1928 
* 


Aristotle, in spite of his reputation, is full 
of absurdities. He says that children should 
be conceived in the winter, when the wind 
is in the north, and that if people marry 
too young the children will be female. He 
tells us that the blood of females is blacker 
than that of males; that the pig is the only 
animal liable to measles; that an elephant 
suffering from insomnia should have its 
shoulders rubbed with salt, olive-oil, and 
warm water; that women have fewer teeth 
than men, and so on. Nevertheless, he is 
considered by the great majority of philo- 
sophers a paragon of wisdom... . Aristotle 
could have avoided the mistake of thinking 
that women have fewer teeth than men 
by the simple device of asking Mrs. 
Aristotle to keep her mouth open while he 
counted. He did not do so because he 
thought he knew. Thinking that you know 
when in fact you don’t is a fatal mistake, 
to which we are all prone... . Ancient and 
medieval authors knew all about unicorns 
and salamanders; not one of them thought 
it necessary to avoid dogmatic statements 
about them because he had never seen one 
of them. 


Outline of Intellectual Rubbish — 1950 
We thank Messrs. George Allen & Unwin 


for permission to quote the above passages 
from Bertrand Russell's work. 


birthday concert 
at Festival Hall 


Tomorrow, Saturday, May 19 at 3 p.m. a 
concert is being given at the Royal Festival 
Hall in honour of Bertrand Russell’s birth- 
day. The programme will include tributes 
from, amongst others, Niels Bohr, Lord 
Boyd-Orr, Martin Buber, Martin Luther 
King, Pierre Mendes-France, Arthur Miller, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Kwame Nkhrumah, 
Robert Oppenheimer, Michael Polanyi, 
Salvatore Quasimodo, S. Radhakrishnan, 
David Ben-Gurion, U. Thant, and Kenneth 
Kaunda, and a further selection from 
Bertrand Russell’s work. Those who are 
unable to get to the concert may obtain 
the programme through Housmans book- 


shop. 
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Norman cite the Children left behind 


We have heard a lot about the effects on 
this country of the tide of West Indian 
immigrants, but less about the consequences 
to the Caribbean Islands from which they 
come, When the profit and loss account is 
studied, a startling item on the debit side 
is the army of children they have left 
behind. 

Dr. R. B. Davison, lecturer in economics at 
the University College of the West Indies, 
estimates that in the period 1955-61 between 
100,000 and 140,000 children were left 
behind in Jamaica alone. Only six per cent 
ot the immigrants’ children accompany 
their parents to Britain; 94 per cent remain 
in the care of grandparents or other rela- 
tives, who in all too many cases do not 
have the means to support: them or are 
either too busy or too old to exert the kind 
of influence necessary for their healthy and 
normal upbringing. Some join their parents 
Jater, but not imany. 

“There is substantial agreement in every 
island where the migration has been severe 
that the social problem of the children 
overshadows all others,” Dr. Davison tells 
us in his research report West Indian 
Migrants, published for the London Insti- 
tute of Race Relations by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (7s. 6d.). 

To get the matter into proper perspective, 
it is essential first of all to appreciate how 
much the family structure in Jamaica differs 
from our own. We need to go back to the 
example set by the British slave owners, 
whose preference for Negro concubines 
established a pattern that, with the authority 


of the white boss behind it, was accepted 
without question, The freed Negro con- 
tinued the customs of his “ superiors’ and 
illegitimacy became part of the general 
framework of society with no stigma 
attached to it. 
Later, white missionaries and the wives of 
British Governors succeeded only partially 
in persuading the Jamaicans that the rearing 
of families without a legal Christian mar- 
riage was sinful. What are known as 
common law marriages camg to be recog- 
nised and are still prevalent, although the 
offspring are not made legitimate. The 
story of a rather flamboyant Governor’s 
wife who tried to introduce mass marriages 
with wedding rings as a reward is still re- 
told with hilarity in Jamaica. 
Common law unions continue and are in 
many cases more stable than conventional 
marriages, but illegitimate children often 
have irresponsible parents, and _ fathers 
evade their liabilities. On top of this 
familiar problem now comes that of the 
children left behind by emigrating parents. 
Emigration is bound to drain the islands 
of younger people while their elders stay 
at home, but the old folks having to look 
after the children creates enormous social 
difficulties. 
Just look at the effect on Jamaica, where 
nearly half the population today in under 
the age of 15. Compare these figures: 
percentage of population percentage 
under 15 over 45 
Jamaica (1960) 41 19 
UK (1959) 23 37 


With this result: 

birth rate death rate 
Jamaica (1960) 42.9 per 1,000 8.9 per 1,000 
UK (1959) 16.9 per 1,000 11.7 per 1,000 
Whereas the age distribution is responsible 
for the lower death rate, other factors help 
to account for the higher birth rate as a 
result of which Jamaica has 30,000 more to 
feed every year. It would be 47,000 but for 
migration which presumably will now be 
heavily reduced as a result of the Immigra- 
tion Bill. 


Barbados, a fairly crowded coral platform, 
sponsors emigration oy advancing loans 
and has an official programme for family 
planning. Jamaica is less energetic in sup- 
porting birth control in deference to reli- 
gious susceptibilities, although about one- 
third of those patronising the clinics are 
Roman Catholics. 


With the army of parent-deprived children 
swelling the populations, the West Indians 
seem to he sowing the seeds of a frighten- 
ing problem of juvenile delinquency in the 
future. So far, however, the youngsters are 
behaving far better than anyone has a right 
to expect. In Jamaica the Chief Probation 
Officer, Mr. Fleming, says that these father- 
ess children show no significant tendency to 
become delinquents. 


A pertinent question raised by Dr, Davison 
is whether the West Indians in Britain should 
be granted family allowances to support the 
children they have left behind, This idea 
may raise problems, because some of the 
immigrants already claim tax relief for the 


children who have not accompanied them 
but send no money home to support them. 
A surprising number do send large 
amounts to relatives at home. Not less than 
£16,500,000 returned to Jamaica in the form 
of postal orders and money orders from 
Britain in the period 1955-60. Much of 
this is, of course, passage money sent to 
wives and other relatives by husbands 
already established here. This source may 
now dry up. 

The remittances are not the only benefit 
islands derive from emigration. There is 
less unemployment (some of the smaller 
islands have a serious labour shortage) and 
many West Indians return home with newly 
acquired skills. On the other hand, there is 
the loss of young people, 90 per cent of 
them between 15 and 40 when they can 
contribute most of their homeland, and 
the cost of bringing up and educating the 
migrants and of maintaining the aged and 
the children - in fact, the heavy drain on 
the islands’ social capital. 

But if Britain restricts West Indian immi- 
gration and if, as a result of Britain enter- 
ing the European Common Market, West 
Indian products lose their present protection, 
the West Indies will be faced with a very 
serious economic crisis. The British con- 
sumer at present subsidises the relatively 
high cost of Jamaican as well as of British 
agricultural goods. No one who recalls the 
barbaritics of the trade in slaves, from 
whom the majority of West Indians are 
descended, could possibly begrudge this in- 
adequate token of reparation. 


Portuguese students demand freedom 


Three Portuguese students in England have 
formed a “ Portuguese Students Support 
Committee ’’* and are appealing to students 
throughout the world to protest to Salazar 
about the suppression of academic free- 
dom in Portugal. They point out that 
the Portuguese authorities are very sensitive 
to international public opinion. 

They also explain the background to the 
present student unrest in Portugal. The 
trouble started at the beginning of March 
when the police refused permission for the 
First National Conference of University 
Students to be held at Coimbra University. 
The students decided the ban was illegal 
and went ahead, informing the Minister of 
Education they were doing so. The confer- 
ence was in fact held, but soon after the 
police started proceedings against’ the 
Academic Association of Coimbra, and the 
University Rector, under orders from the 
Ministry of Education, took disciplinary 
action against the Association. 


Meanwhile the students were preparing to 
celebrate Student Day on March 24. The 
Minister of Education had been invited to 
attend. However, on March 24 riot police 
armed with sub-machine guns invaded the 
University in Lisbon. In the afternoon 
police made a baton charge against students 
leaving a Sports Festival. Many students 
were hurt or arrested, but the majority then 
staged a spontaneous sit-down until the 
Rector arrived and promised that the de- 
tained students would be released. 

Later the students were attacked with rifle 
butts. Their refectory was taken over by 
the police, and students who had travelled 
from Coimbra and Oporto were rounded 
up and taken back to their universities 
under guard, 

In protest against the police action student 
leaders called for ‘‘ academic mourning,” 
which means non-attendance at classes and 
is a form of strike that by-passes the law 
forbidding strikes. Almost all students sup- 
ported this movement, which extended to 


Coimbra and Oporto, Two days later the 


* 4 Sherwood Gardens, Barking, Essex. 


Minister of Education promised to allow 
the Student Day celebrations to take place 
on April 7-8 if “ academic mourning ” was 
called off. The students agreed. But with- 
out warning or explanation the Government 
announced a second ban on the celebrations 
on April 5. The students resumed their 
“academic mourning ” and asked to see the 
Minister of Education, who refused. Then 
the Rector of the Classical faculty at Lisbon 
University, Professor Marcello Caetano, re- 
signed in sympathy with the students. He 
was followed by the heads of all except 
one of the other faculties, All this is un- 
precedented in Portugal under the present 
regime, Professor Caectano’s resignation is 
particularly significant because he has been 
a prominent supporter of the regime and 
was for a time Salazar’s deputy. 


The Salazar regime has always opposed 
independent student organisations and there 
has been a continuing struggle by Portu- 
guese students to maintain the right of 
association, But wherever the Government 
has grarted this in theory it has proceeded 
to deny it in practice, For example, in 
1953 the Students Association at the Lisbon 
Medical Faculty was closed down, in 1958 
the Association at the Lisbon Higher Tech- 
nical Institute, and the Associations of the 
Lisbon Art School and Oporto University 
have also becn suspended. 


The students are also deeply opposed to the 
1956 decree imposing restrictions on student 
organisations, and to Government interfer- 
ence with University life, which results in 
lecturers being dismissed because of their 
political views. 

Government statements are claiming that 
the reasons for police action against 
students now is that Communists are mani- 
pulating student associations. This is the 
usual Government excuse for repressive 
measures. The students, in fact, stress the 
need to keep their organisations free from 
any political or religious affiliation, This 
insistence on independence is important 
because the Government try to organise all 
student activities through the Mocidade 
Portuguesa, an official youth organisation 


whose uniform, ideology and aims are 
closely modelled on Mussolini’s Fascist 
Youth. 

The Government’s views were stated clearly 
by the Minister of the Presidency in 
an interview with the students. They are 
not prepared to allow student associations 
to withhold support for the war in Angola. 
The Government wants the students to give 
explicit support to Salazar’s colonial policy. 
The Minister also said that the Government 
would not allow any type of student organ- 
isation that might resemble “ syndicalism,” 
or tolerate defiance of its authority. It re- 
jected all the students’ requests. 

The immediate claims of the students in 
their present struggle are for release of all 
students arrested, guarantees against any 
form of victimisation, and permission to 
hold Student Day celebrations. Their long 
term claims include the repeal of the 1956 
law restricting student associations, freedom 


of the student press from censorship, and 
removal of the ban on contacts with inter- 
national student organisations. 

The students have been denied all means 
of presenting their case to the public; none 
of their statements have been mentioned 
in the press, radio or TV, while the Gov- 
ernment case is given wide publicity. This 
makes the students vulnerable to repressive 
measures, and the Minister of Education 
has recently imposed a ban on all student 
associations. Throughout the present 
struggle the students have maintained their 
solidarity and refused to give way before 
threats. The Senate of Lisbon University 
and the Teachers Councils of various 
faculties have officially expressed their con- 
fidence in the students and supported the 
Rector’s stand against the Government, 


The latest developments in Portugal are 
reported on page 9 


double task in Greece 


from Connie Burrough 


The April 20 demonstration in Athens 
against the rigged October election was the 
biggest seen in Athens for many years. It 
is estimated that 100,000 took part. Strong 
police forces in an attempt to hem in 3,000 
people Jistening to Mr. Papandreou, Centre 
Union Chief, were themselves hemmed in 
by the crowds trying to get to the meeting. 
About 50 were arrested and over 40 badly 
hurt. Among those taking part were doctors 
and lawyers. Local newspapers confirm the 
impression that there is strong opposition 
to the Greek Government, and that this 
demonstration was very successful. 

On April 24 a smaller demonstration took 
piace of relatives of political prisoners - 17 
women and around 1,500 men, many of 
whom have served 16-18 years of a life 
sentence. One man released this Easter is 
suffcring from cancer in an advanced stage. 
Many are freed only when their health is 


so broken that they are not likely to live 
long. 

As a member of NATO, Grecce is anxious 
to hide the fact that there is a concentra- 
tion camp with 250 men imprisoned for 
16-17 years without trial, and there is talk 
of scattering the men over Greece in order 
to close the camp and avoid releasing the 
mer, This will result in further hardship 
to the prisoners. 

In spite of restrictions on freedom in 
Greece, there seems to be a strong peace 
movement. It has the double task of work- 
ing against war and for demeccracy in 
Greece. It was expected that a recent 
meeting at which one speaker was to talk 
about the Aldermaston March would attract 
2,000 people. An exhibition of paintings, by 
43 well-known Greek artists was recently 
organised for 20 days on the _ subject 
“ Peace and Life.” 


6 Peace News May 18 1962 


June Thorpe 


Jean, who is 11, writes: 
I used to play in the street where I live. 
Not very exciting, you think, well it was 
to us. When I say “us,” I mean Terry, 
my brother, and Alan Munden who lived 
upstairs. Well, first of all we had to 
decide on who would be the “spider.” 
It was usually me. Then Terry and Alan 
were the flies, I had to catch them. 
When I caught orte 1 put him on the 
doorstep. We pretended that that was the 
web. Then the other person had to try 
and get him out of the web. It was a 
smashing game. 

Julie at 16 says: 
Remembering a somewhat ramshackle hut 
I had seen on the moors on one of my 
previous strolls I made in the direction 
which I concluded it must be. 


Both girls belong to the same ability group 
and perhaps Julie at 11 was writing like 
Jean does now; perhaps her work once had 
the same sincerity and freshness of feeling. 
Many children who, at the age of 12 are 
writing with real sensitivity, are producing 
dull, heavy work by the time they reach the 
fifth form. Sometimes the writing is skilful 
but you feel the writers never mean a word 
they put down. They have been asked to 
produce an essay and so they take off their 
own clothes, as it were, and don the school 
uniform. They know what will bring praise 
and that is what they aim for. 
We talk so much about making “ thinking 
people,” but the fault of many children’s 
essays is that they are never encouraged to 
say what they really think and feel. 
Schoo! magazines abound in this type of 
empty-puffed-up writing. When one very 
well-known London school proudly shows 
school, parents and public what it can 
achieve, it produces a 1!06-page magazine. 
But of all those pages there were last year 
only eight with original contributions, and 
almost half of those were written by the 
sixth form. 
The centre-piece of the magazine was a 
supplement on Africa by sixth form, staff 
and old girls. As it was a school magazine, 
presumably it was intended to be read by 
the children. Yet how many children below 
the fourth form could understand this sixth 
former : 

There has also been repressive legislation 

over the last decade curtailing the Bantu’s 

civil liberties. 
The girl is showing off, not trying to make 
herself understood. 
Writing in English lessons offers an oppor- 
tunity for children to explore a part of life, 
their thoughts and feelings, which they can- 
not do in quite the same way in any other 
medium, It is creative work dealing with 
human beings, so it should be interesting. 


Alison Prince 


a 
school 


for 
children 


Summerhill - A Radical Approach to Edu- 
cation, by A. S. Neill (Gollancz, 253.) 
Children of the future age 
Reading this indignant page, 

Know that in a former time 
Love! sweet love! was thought a crime. 

William Blake's verse is aptly chosen to 

preface A, S. Neill’s book about Summer- 

hill - popularly thought of as the school 
where the kids break the windows and the 

Head helps. The lines reflect much of 

Neill’s character and outlook. He shares 

with Blake an intense vision and faith, abso- 

lue sincerity coupled with intolerance, anger 
and naivety. He really believes that he has 
found the perfect way to bring up children 
and his total rejection of all methods not 
his own, his scathing dismissal of the whole 
idea of parental control and his ebullient 

self-confidence reinforce a superficial im- 

pression of conceit. 

Neill is unrepentant about his impatience 

with adults, but from children he will toler- 

ate eccentric behaviour to the point of 
physical attack in pursuance of his theory 


‘write something lively’ 


Yct some teachers are always bored by the 
work they have to mark. You might there- 
fore expect them to try different work with 
the children or stop marking. Normally 
they are too conscientious to do the latter 
and they don’t seem to know how to do the 
former. 


What hampers many teachers from getting 
the children to write differently is that there 
are a number of rules governing the teach- 
ing of English which many parents and 
teachers accept because they were taught 
them. 

Thus, essays must have “a beginning, a 
middle and an end,” and this must be 
worked out before you start writing (some- 
thing I can never do). There is, of course, 
nothing wrong with form in writing, but it 
shuuld be organic, not a rigid framework 
imposed on writers before they have 
Started. 

Another rule is that essays should be written 
in “accurate” English. This usually means 
keeping wunimaginatively to such formal 
rules as: every sentence must have a verb, 
you mustn’t start a sentence with “and” or 
“but” and no “slang” should be used. 

“ Slang ” is a curious term; it roughly means 
words which aren’t in the teacher’s vocabu- 
lary or which they wouldn’t use if they 
were trying to impress people with their 
cleverness. But by depriving children of 
their familiar vocabulary you inevitably de- 
prive them of their spontaneous feeling. 
There is no reason why “ smashing,” “ mar- 
vellous ” and ‘*‘ great” should be banned. 
In the opening passage ‘‘ smashing” seems 
exactly the right word for the child to use. 
Having described the game, she wants to 
convey her excitement and pleasure at the 
memory of it, and “smashing” does this, 
as it is the word that comes naturally to 
her, To draw a wiggly red line under it, 
as many teachers would, and to suggest 
that “most enjoyable” would be better is 
to turn lively and sincere writing into the 
stodgy, empty writing which Julie does. 
There is also a tradition that you don’t 
use abbreviations like “don’t” in English 
compositions, but write “do not.’ Simi- 
larly “can’t” should be written as “can 
not,” and so on. None of us say “ can not” 
unless we want to emphasise something, 
and to ask children to write these words out 
in full when they usually abbreviate them 
is to deprive them of their normal flow of 
speech and replace it with one which is 
stilted. 

Gillian, aged 12, but four years retarded in 
her reading, keeps almost none of the above 
rules when she writes. Despite this she 
writes with great gusto and her reproduc- 
tion of everyday speech is most exact, I 
have corrected her punctuation which in the 
original was almost entirely limited to in- 
verted commas. 


My name is Pat and my mother is going 
to buy me a pair of shoes today. I think 
I will go with her because my mother has 
not got very good taste. ’ 

We went to a shop called Tops Shoe 
Shop. We looked in the window. There 
were black and red shoes all different 
shapes and sizes. Then, at that moment 
my mother saw a pair of black shoes. 
She said to me, “ Pat, you cannot get a 
better pair of shoes in the shop. Look at 
the soles. Very thick. Last you a life- 
time, and they will keep your feet in very 
good shape.” At last we went in and the 
lady said; “Can I help you? What 
colour and size? Lace or bar?” The 
lady didn’t give my mother a chance to 
say a thing and my mother looked round 
and the lady in the shop had a pair of 
points, Then at once my mother said : 
“No, no, my Pat can not wear shoes like 
that, They will spoil her feet. Look at 
them. White, of all colours. And the 
sole will be gone in a week and that piece 
of string - I suppose it is a shoe lace. 
No, take-them away.” 


The tradition that the longer the word, the 
better it is, has a very firm grip on chil- 
dren’s minds and many regard the sugges- 
tion that they adopt a simple style as a 
deliberate attempt to prevent them from 
being good at English, They have learned 
to judge words not by their expressiveness 
but by their size. “It sounds better,” they 
argue, to say “ terminate” instead of “‘ end.” 
The clever children use the long words cor- 
rectly, but the sense of involvement often 
goes from their work. 


Another common fault among English 


teachers is exhorting children to _ be 
“lively ”, “ colourful ” or “ vivid”. “ Write 
a vivid account of ...”’ To begin with, 


it is silly to suppose that the child would 
deliberately set out to write a dull account, 
but the real trouble with this approach is 
that it sets the children off on a feverish 
search for something “ vivid” and they are 
encouraged to feel that without a lot of 
adjectives and imagery there can be no 
powerful writing. Writing of this kind aims 
at effect and not truth. 

In the first piece of work a clever fourth 
year girl did for me, she described how she 
went down to the hut at the bottom of her 
garden: 

. . , I flung back the canvas flap and 
the sunlight flowed in like golden honey, 
drowning the cerie darkness and throwing 
the place into confusion. 


Barbara isn’t a fool and she doesn’t think 
sunlight is sticky, but English for her is 
words not thoughts. Unfortunately, once 
children have got into the habit of writing 
like this, it is very hard to persuade them 
that they can write without adopting a 


“good style” and yet write with real 
feeling. 
They are conscious that there is a body of 
opinion on their side and they are usually 
genuinely unable to see why I like some- 
thing as straightforward and unadorned as 
Pauline’s description of her chicken, which 
shows the very nice relationship between 
father and daughter. Pauline is 13. 
I have two pets at the moment (I wrote 
“at the moment” because my dad comes 
home sometimes and gives me a chicken 
or something). One day my dad gave me 
a chicken and he gave it to me because 
it laid soft-shelled eggs. Otherwise my 
dad would have killed it. In order to 
keep it 1 used to feed the other chickens 
for him. Ill always remember standing 
by the chicken and putting my hand 
under her to catch the egg, tor I was 
always frightened it might break on the 
concrete when she laid it. But I couldn't 
always be there, and one day I found 
some parts of eggs underneath the shed. 
This chicken always used to chase me up 
my garden path (for you see it didn’t live 
in a shed, for it liked wandering about). 
But one day my dad killed her. He didn't 
tell me. I asked him where it was and he 
said he didn’t know, But I found out he 
killed it; He didn’t want to tell me, but 
a chicken which lays soft-shelled eggs 
can't live for very long, and every time 
laid an egg it used to strain itself a 
ot. 
To start children writing, as good advice as 
any is to say: Just write what happened; 
just put the facts down. Ask them to re- 
member, observe and record in simple 
language what they actually saw and felt. 
When children get into the habit of writing 
what they think rather than writing an 
“Englisk essay” you will find them begin- 
ning to select words in a way that would 
please anyone. Even imagery will come, 
not because it has been imposed but because 
it is needed to say what the child wants to 
say: 
The first time I wore nylons was to my 
cousin’s wedding. . . . At first they felt 
as ¢£f I had wrapped my legs in bandage, 
but I soon got used to them. ... 
(Christine, 15.) 
Writing should be enjoyable for children 
and it should be honest, and the rules which 
are given to children make it neither. We 
grumble about the way in which young 
children are exploited by television, the 
press and advertising, and yet we exploit 
their ability ourselves by teaching them to 
write insincerely. It seems to me _ that 
children are sometimes more deadened by 
school than they are by commercial pres- 
sures. 
June Thorpe teaches English at the May- 
field Comprchensive School, London, 
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HELP THE 


Africa Freedom 
March 


Hee World Peace Brigade for Non-Violent 

Action is co-operating with three African 
Political Groups—UNIP of N. Rhodesia. 
TANU of Tanganyika and PAFMECSA, 
the Freedom Movement of East, Central and 
Southern Africa—in plans for a Freedom 
March into N. Rhodesia. 


Kenneth Kaunda, leader of UNIP, first 
announced plans for the March two months 
ago, when he warned his people to be pre- 
pared for a General Strike and said that 
volunteers from the World Peace Brigade 
would peacefully invade the country from 
Tanganyika if the Strike were called. 


UNIP has rejected the new N. Rhodesian 
constitution but is hoping to take part in the 
elections under certain conditions. The Strike 
and March will only be called if the Africans 
are prevented from gaining majority repre- 
sentation in the legislature. 

But the plans for the March and presence 
of World Peace Brigade representatives in 
Tanganyika have already had a political im- 
pact. Thousands of troops have been patrol- 
ling the border between Tanganyika and N. 
Rhodesia since the March was announced. 


TRAINING CENTRE - 


A Training Centre for Non-Violent Action 
has been set up by the Brigade in Dar es 
Salaam. This is a rallying point for the 
forces favouring non-violence. At a time 
when Africans were increasingly turning to 
violence as the only way out, non-violent 
action has been put on the map as a political 
programme. 

The Centre should be the focus for a long 
term strategy aimed at the total liberation 
of the “stronghold”? of Southern Africa, 
which is now controlled by Welensky, Ver- 


woerd and Salazar. N. Rhodesia is the entry 
point to this “ stronghold.” 


Use of violence is not sound strategy- - 
Verwoerd and his allies have overwhelming 
military superiority. Violence by the Africans 
is only likely to lead to more bloodshed and 
repression, and increase the last-ditch men- 
tality of the whites. 


But the choice of methods also has inter- 
national implications. Use of violence would 
encourage outside military intervention and 
could end in Southern Africa becoming a 
battlefield in the Cold War. This would des- 
troy the real independence and neutrality of 
the African states involved. It could even 
start a nuclear war. 


To carry out its commitments in Africa 
the World Peace Brigade needs funds and the 
ability to call on large numbers of volunteers. 
Volunteers must be ready to leave England 
at short notice and to face injury or lengthy 
imprisonment. 


Ik You Can HELp, FILL IN THE FORM BELOW 


Kenneth Kaunda 


The World Peace Brigade for 
Non-Violent Action was set up last 
December by the War Resisters In- 
ternational. It stands for non-violent 
action against preparations for war, 
and aims to activate people every- 
where to oppose weapons of mass 
destruction and to inspire confidence 
in non-violent alternatives. It also 
stands for non-violent action to 
help peoples struggling for inde- 
pendence, and aims to “ revolution- 
ise the concept of revolution” by 


use of methods conducive to the 
creation of justice and peace. Bri- 
gade Council Members and Spon- 
sors include: Michael Scott and 
Bayard Rustin (US Negro Civil 
Rights leader) now representing the 
Brigade in Dar es Salaam; Bertrand 
Russell, Abbé Pierre, Martin Luther 
King, Jayaprakash Narayan (Indian 
Socialist leader) and Clarence Pickett 
(Secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee). 
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of “ self-regulation.” His school, Summer- 
hill, is run entirely without enforced rules 
and the children are accorded the same 
respect and freedom assumed by adults. 
Idling, smoking, swearing and noise are 
regarded as the child’s own business, not to 
be interfered with, 

Neill assumes the role of psychic doctor at 
Summerhill and his approach to children is 
heavily Freudian, assuming sexual taboos in 
the home background and shattering them 
ruthlessly. He records many dramatic suc- 
cesses. Anti-social children become amen- 
able, thieves become honest, aggressive-- 
ness melts away. Some children walk out, 
blush or tell him not to be silly. Blandly, 
he attributes these rebuffs to the child’s un- 
readiness for therapy. 

One attribute, though, shines through the 
many sillinesses of this book. Neill has an 
overwhelming, passionate love of children. 
He accepts them without reserve or condi- 
tions, on their own terms - often on terms 
which most adults would find quite intoler- 
able. He makes no demands, feels no 
offence. They smash his property, deride 
his person, abuse his trust - his love accepts 
it all without blame or anything more than 
mild indignation over the maltreatment of 
his woodwork tools, 

Such a love is a magical quality. It has 
built a school which is held together by no 
stronger force than love (Neill would say 
there is no stronger force) and has gathered 
a staff of men and women who are pre- 
pared to abandon all conventional methods 
of discipline. Summerhill has no school 
motto as such - the idea of a Latin tag 
chiselled into the Gothic portal would pro- 
duce howls of derisive laughter - but the 
simplest statement of its aims is Neill’s 
phrase “freedom works.” Thus the chil- 
dren are subject to no external compulsion. 
Lessons are voluntary and no behaviour is 
forbidden or punished except by a majority 
decision at a school meeting in which every- 
One present has one vote, from the youngest 
child to the headmaster. 

Neill claims for his system of non-compul- 
sion that the children grow up to be happy, 
well-balanced people, properly adjusted to 
society and devoid of hatred, fear and re- 
sentment. He further claims that his chil- 
dren are not handicapped by the absence of 
compulsory lessons and exams,, adding with 
simplicity that personality will find its own 
way and that children learn what they need 
to when they want to. Love and approval 
surrounds them at all times, play is un- 
limited, work offered as an attractive alter- 
native to boredom - what child would not 
be enchanted with such a school? Blake’s 
vision of natural beauty and love is a reality 
at Summerhill. Children who come there 
from quarrelling homes or from over- 
severe orthodox schools may be resentful, 
rebellious, frustrated and unhappy. For 
them, Summerhill is the ideal place to re- 
gain peace of mind. Nobody disapproves 
or scolds, let alone smacks, It is a care- 
fully protected paradise, 

But for normal children, is a paradise the 
best place to grow up? Neill himself ad- 
mits that Summerhill is an island and that 
behaviour permissible within the limits of 
its community is not necessarily permissible 
outside. Sooner or later a child must re- 
cognise the conventions of society at large, 
even if he does not choose to be bound 
by them; most children come to terms with 
them at a fairly carly age. Summerhill 
children, on the other hand, have substi- 
tuted a democratic system of their own 
which they naturally believe to be far 
superior. They grow up, therefore, regard- 
ing freedom and self fulfilment as the guid- 
ing principles of life. This blissful self- 
centredness is in for a nasty shock when 
the youngster leaves school. 

One wonders, though, just how free Neill’s 
system really is. Activities are undertaken 
voluntarily, yes. But there is a substitute 
for the old establishment of prefects, 
teachers, the Head, parents, Governors and 
God. A much more subtle system of com- 
munal approval takes its place, backed by 
psychiatric therapy which is so fundamental 
in the Summerhill set-up that a child can 
ask unselfconsciously about another’s beha- 
viour: “Jt it a case for psychology or 
should we bring it up?” (at the school 
meeting), 

It would seem that even Summerhill recog- 
nises and satisfies a child’s need for faith 
in the mystic power of grown-ups. At one 
time parents hinted darkly that they were 
strongly backed up by God, who saw every- 
thing and knew everything, and there was 


above: the Summerhill school 
meeting. A. S. Neill is standing 
on the far side of the room, 

in front of the fireplace. 
opposite page: a general view of 
the school. 
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perhaps a certain comfort and security in 
the all-pervading Presence as well as occa- 
sional moments of guilt and terror, Now 
Big Daddy Neill has Freud nodding sagely 
over his shoulder and he, too, knows what 
children do and think in their most private 
moments. One suspects that Neill is the 
vital centre of Summerhill, God in his 
Heaven. If this is so time will reveal it. 
By providing a different system rather than 
no system, Neill tacitly admits that there 
must be some authority in dealing with 
children if they are to grow up secure and 
confident, Every teacher knows that a class 
is relaxed and receptive only when it is 
secure in the knowledge that he is in com- 
plete control. A teacher who is muddled or 
lacks confidence in himself, or who per- 
mits an uncontrolled freedom, will produce 
unpleasant reactions, ranging from cheek 
and rowdyism from bright children to a 
complete reversion to babyishness from the 
slow ones who are even more dependent on 
a firm framework of control. 

One would like to think that children are 
sensitive, critical young humans, capable of 
tational choice, Some are, sometimes, But 
the vast majority have a simple rleasure in 
being given a straightforward job to do and 
being made to do it. The thought of the 
task ahead may inspire-a sense of dread 
and lethargy but the feeling of achievement 
afterwards is correspondingly greater and 
there is a certain joy in a righteous grumble 
which the over-indulged never know. 

The second half of Neill’s book is devoted 
to the application of his “ self-regulation ” 
system to the rearing of infants and general 
upbringing in the home. This section will 
probably be of most interest to the average 
parent whose knowledge of what goes on at 
school is limited to end-of-term reports and 
complaints about the dinners. He is noth- 
ing if not thorough. Babies, he insists, must 
be picked up at once if they cry and should 
never be parked in the garden in a pram 
in case they wake up and find themselves 
alone. The rather natural protest from 
Mum 1s dealt with very firmly - if her sex 
life was adequate she would no doubt be 


patient, capable and happy. 


Children must eat what they like, say what 
they like, do what they like - although even 
Neill draws the line at jumping on the 
grand piano. 
“*But stop,’ cries the parent, ‘you can’t 
do that to us! We have our own rights 
in life!’ I say no, not during the first 
two years - or maybe four years of a 
child’s life. The first years must be years 
of the most careful watchfulness because 
the whole of the surroundings are against 
self-regulation, and one is forced to fight 
for a child with a conscious intensity.” 


Here is Neill in a nutshell; a fanatic for 
children, a man of almost saintly love, 
vision and fury, whose splendid common- 
sense topples over into an impossible world 
of idealism. Throughout the book these 
contrasts crop up, passages of good sense 
alternating with curiously old-fashioned, 
almost ludicrous outbursts of Freudian 
psychology. 
“What should a teacher do when a boy 
plays with his pencil when she is trying 
to teach a lesson ? 
“Pencil equals penis. The boy has been 
forbidden to play with his penis, Cure: 
get the parents to lift the masturbation 
prohibition.” 
One feels a flicker of sympathy for all con- 
cerned, 
But Neill’s book is not all nonsense. Select- 
ively read, it could be of great help to a 
thoughtful parent. It destroys dishonest 
attitudes; it makes careless cruclty and the 
putting of respectability first impossible; it 
forces parents to think of their children as 
real people, not as pets or dolls. 
But all authoritative-sounding child-rearing 
books can be dangerous when they become 
a third parent in the home. A. S. Neill is 
a great educational pioneer; but like all 
pioneers, his followers must modify his 
work to fit their own needs, not try to 
change themselves to fit a preconceived 
system, 


Alison Prince has taught in primary and 
secondary schools; she was head of the art 
department at the Elliott ~Comprchensive 
School, London. 
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Nancy Dawson of apes and men 


The Biology of Art, by Desmond Morris 
(Methuen, 36s). 

How and why did man first start to draw 
and paint? Nobody knows, of course, but 
in the past various intelligent guesses have 
been made. These were based on the art 
of so-called primitive peoples, of stone-age 
cultures and of children. Unfortunately, all 
these sources are suspect for one reason or 
another. The folk art of primitive tribes is 
often symbolic and extremely sophisticated. 
Similarly, the prehistoric pictures that have 
survived are not the first fumbling scratch- 
ings in the sand, but beautiful and complex 
representational paintings. 

Evidence from child art is suspect for a 
different reason. In the last century it was 
widely believed that creatures, as they 
developed, passed through stages corres- 
ponding to the adult stages of their 
ancestors. This was known as the theory of 
“recapitulation ”. According to this theory, 
the stages a small child goes through in 
drawing its first face was evidence of the 
stages through which the art of pre-historic 
man evolved. 

This theory is now definitely out of favour. 
In many cases it has been shown to be 
false, and it is at best a great oversimpli- 
fication. It is now thought that child art 
may not tell us anything about how art 
began. Most children are not allowed to 
develop their art without well-intentioned 
interference from their parents. “ What is 
it meant to be, dear?” and “ You haven’t 
put its eyes in” soon rob the early scribbles 
of complete spontaneity. 

Recently the problem of the origin of 
art has been attacked from a new angle. It 
has been found that apes and monkeys, our 
nearest relations in the animal kingdom, 
can be induced to draw and paint. Indeed, 
“induced ” is hardly the word as they love 
it and will fly into a screaming tantrum if 


John Rex 


Pan-Africanism as a_ political movement 
has played such a large and vociferous 
part in world affairs in recent times that 
it is hard to remember that it has had an 
effective life of only four years. The 
delegates of the independent states who 
met at Accra in April, 1958, and of the 
freedom movements who met there the 
following December may well congratulate 
themselves on the role which they have 
played in reshaping international affairs. 
But ‘what are the policies for which these 
men stand and how effective is their con- 
tribution likely to be in the future? No 
one who is interested in the politics of 
neutralism can afford to ignore these ques- 
tions, and it is fortunate indeed that they 
should have been answered at this time by 
an African correspondent of the calibre of 
Colin Legum. 

There have been eight major conferences of 
African politicat leaders since April, 1958. 
The fifth, sixth and seventh of these were 
not all-African conferences and indicate the 
divisions which had arisen. What were 
these divisions and how deeply do they 
divide the colonial liberation movement to- 
day ? 

Some differences were already apparent at 
the Addis Ababa conference in 1960. For 
one thing there was a division of opinion 
over the way in which Pan-African unity 
was to be achieved, even though all agreed 
that the “ balkanisation” of Africa should 


the art 


they are stopped before they consider their 
drawing complete. 

The Biology of Art is a fascinating book 
on ape art. Dr. Morris was for a time head 
of the Granada Television and Film Unit 
at the London Zoo, and had in his charge 
a young male chimpanzee named Congo 
who became the mascot of a weekly tele- 
vision programme. 

The book is mostly about Congo’s artistic 
achievements and compares them with the 
eflorts of other apes and monkeys and of 
young children. Dr. Morris is an artist him- 
self as well as a zoologist and his comments 
on the scribbles of his apes are very 
illuminating. 

Congo adored drawing. The first time a 
pencil was put in his hand his keeper had 
to push it gently to show him that he could 
make a line. From then on Congo diew 
with intense concentration for short spells 
just as children do, When he considered a 
drawing finished, he would hand it to his 
keeper, but would start again if given a 
clean sheet of paper. 

His first drawings were composed of simple, 
straight or slightly bent lines, rather like 
those of a child between the ages of one 
and two. But, unlike the child, Congo had 
full muscular control over his pencil, so 
his lines were intentional, not accidental. 
When Congo's first drawings were com- 
pared with those of other apes, something 
intriguing was at once apparent. Each ape 
had his own personal style, so that his 
drawings could be identified. For instance, 
Johnny, another chimpanzee, covered the 
paper with tiny meandering lines, while 
Sophie, an adult gorilla, made minute 
zigzags. 

Congo’s style developed as he grew older 
just as a child’s does. The simple lines 
became complicated scribbles and finally 
he was drawing loops and circles. He even 


once drew a circle and made a mark inside 
it. In a child this is the stage that develops 
into the first representational drawing - the 
human face. Unfortunately, soon after this 
Congo lost interest in drawing and became 
unmanageable. So nobody knows whether 
he would have actually drawn a face if he 
had_ persevered. 

A human child, once he has gained mus- 
cular contro! over his pencil, advances from 
scribbles to simple diagrams like circles and 
crosses, then to combined diagrams and 
finally to representalional pictures. He is 
fascinated by the various shapes that can be 
made to flow from his pencil, and is much 
less interested in how these shapes are 
distributed over the page. He is, in other 
words, more concerned with drawing than 
composition. 

Apes are the other way about. They are 
poor at drawing, but beat the human infant 
at composition, Two chimps, Alpha and 
Congo, were tested with papers which had 
figures already drawn on them. They could 
perform subtle feats of composition like 
balancing a figure marked on one side of 
the paper. If given an asymmetrical pattern, 
they would often complete it, and if given 
a large circle or rectangle, they would 
restrict their scribblings to within its 
boundary. 

Can any conclusions about the origins of 
art in man be drawn from this study of 
picture-making by apes? Dr. Morris says 
that drawing and painting are typical play 
activities. In play, animals explore thcir 
surroundings and manipulate objects. 
Scientists call this kind of activity “ self- 
rewarding ”. In other words, animals do it 
for pleasure, not because they expect to 
get something out of it. Only the young of 
wild animals play, and the reason is obvious 
-the adults are fully occupied with the 
business of keeping alive and have no 


leisure for it. Why, then, did prehistoric 
man continue this infant play activity into 
adult life whereas apes do not? 

Dr. Morris suggests: that the answer may 
lie in their ways of finding food. Apes eat 
fruit, which is usually plentiful and it takes 
no particular cunning to get it. They may 
not have needed, therefore, to develop a 
complex system of communication. Early 
men, on the ohter hand, were probably 
hunters. Unlike other flesh-eating animals, 
such as wolves and tigers, they had no 
natural weapons - no pointed teeth or curved 
claws. They made up for this deficiency by 
hunting in groups and developed both 
speech and art as a means of communica- 
tion. 

Art also became part of a system of magic. 
Men drew animals transfixed: by a spear 
with the same hopes that in more recent 
times led people to stick pins in wax models 
of their enemies. The wonderful paintings 
of bison and antelope in the caves at 
Lascaux were almost certainly early ex- 
amples of religious art. 

Prehistoric art, then, gave aesthetic pleasure 
to the artist and his audience only in- 
cidentally. Primarily it was functional, This 
function has grown less important through 
the ages, Writing took the place of pictures 
as the most succinct means of communica- 
tion, Photography took the place of the 
portrait as the most accurate method of 
recording the likeness of a human being. 
So the representational element of art has 
dwindled and is now mainly confined to 
advertisements, book illustrations and 
cartoons. Modern artists have turned to 
non-representational, ‘‘ abstract” art, done 
for its aesthetic appeal only. And so, in 
50,000 years, the wheel has come full circle 
and the adult art of today shows striking 
similarity to the “ play” art of apes and 
babies. 


Standing up and talking back 


be opposed. On the one hand Ghana advo- 
cated political union first, to be followed by 
detailed economic, social and cultural co- 
operation, and she actually negotiated a 
form of political union with Guinea, But 
other States, notably Nigeria, urged more 
modest beginnings, while one of the most 
thoughtful politician writers quoted by 
Legum, Dundusa Chisiza of Nyasaland, 
refers to Nkrumah’s approach as “ opera- 
tion roof-top,” and argues for building 
“from down upwards.” 

Together with this went a certain amount 
of irritation and suspicion amongst other 
African leaders at Dr. Nkrumah’s apparent 
aspirations to be an African Messiah and 
at his interference with the domestic politics 
of other countries. 

The Pan-African Freedom Movement of 
East and Central Africa operated a caucus 
at the later conferences to protect its own 
interests, and Mr, Sule of Nigeria declared 
at Addis Ababa “if anybody makes the 
mistake of feeling that he is a Messiah who 
has got a mission to lead Africa, the whole 
purpose of Pan-Africanism will be de- 
feated.” 

Simultaneously, much bad blood had been 
caused by growing splits in the African 
trade unions. Sekou Toure of Guinea 
originally posed the problem by breaking 
with the Communist-led World Federation 
of Trade Unions and pressures were applied 
to the unions of other countries to dis- 


affiliate both from the WFTU and the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, But this issue was not as simple as 
it seemed, for Pan-African trade unionism 
tended to become more and more identified 
with the partly controlled unions led by 
Mr. Tettegah of Ghana, while Mr. Mboya 
of Kenya stood both for the independent 
unions and for the right of national move- 
ments to decide on their own affiliations. 
All these differences, however, were soon 
swallowed up by greater ones arising (a) 
from the sudden arrival on the African 
scene of 13 former French colonies as in- 
dependent states, and (b) from the events 
in the Congo, The key states of the original 
Accra conference backed Lumumba in the 
Congo, while the French states met at 
Brazzaville and declared their support for 
Kasavubu and to some extent for Tshombe. 
Unhappily it was not possible to dismiss 
the actions of the “French” politicians 
simply as neo-colonialism, for only seven 
governments - Morocco, Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, the United Arab Republic, Libya and 
the Algerian National Liberation Front 
(FLN) - rallied at Casablanca. Liberia, 
Nigeria, Somalia, Sierra Leone, Togo, 
Ethiopia and Libya all joined with the 
Brazzaville powers at Monrovia, where the 
conference deleted a resolution condemn- 
ing the assassination of Mr. Lumumba. 
With Africa divided even on the issue of 
the Congo, it was to be expected that her 


voice would be weaker at the conference 
of non-aligned states in Belgrade than it 
need have been. Only Congo, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Somalia, 
Tunisia, the UAR and the FLN sent dele- 
gations, 
For all these divisions and weaknesses, how- 
ever, there does remain an underlying unity 
in the attitudes of the new African coun- 
tries. All are opposed to colonialism and 
to racialism. All believe that the coloured 
races have an important and distinctive 
cultural contribution to make to the world. 
Nearly all have popularly based govern- 
Ments even though their social structure 
makes a two party system impossible, And 
there are powerful forces in every country 
against neo-colonialism, whether it comes 
by way of capitalist investment or of mili- 
tary alliances, 
Most of all, however, they are united by the 
sentiment expressed in one of Langston 
Hughes’ poems that 

All over the world today 

People with no titles in front of their 

names 

Are standing up and talking back 

To the folks called Master. 
It is this spirit rather than the specific 
policies of the All-African conferences (for 
which Legum appends all the documents) 
which lead one to believe that Pan-African- 
ism is a force for peace and progress in the 
world, 
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Laos: marines on the move 


United States Marine units attached to the 
Seventh Fleet have received orders to land 
in Thailand as a result of recent events in 
neighbouring Laos. Equipped with helicop- 
ters to fly to the Thailand-Laos border, they 
will be joining the American force of 1,000 
men which has been training in Thailand 
for several weeks. 

The Third Marine Division is also to 
return to Okinawa from a training session 
in Japan. Elsewhere in the Pacific and in 
the United States troops are ready to move 
into action, The State Department has said 
that direct American military intervention 
in Laos cannot be excluded, Last Wednes- 
day President Kennedy said that such inter- 
vention would be “ most hazardous ”. 


In northern Laos the right-wing Royal 
Laotian army is in retreat before the pro- 
Communist Pathet Lao forces. About 2,000 
of them are reported to have surrendered 
to the Pathet Lao, and some of. their 
American instructors have been captured. 
Pathet Lao troops are said to be advancing 
on Vientiane, 100 miles south of the cease- 
fire line. 

The United States Government has asked 
the Soviet Union to ensure that the Pathet 
Lao troops are withdrawn. In a television 
interview on Sunday, Mr. George Ball, US 
Under-Secretary of State, said she was con- 
vinced that the Soviet Union had the power 
to do this. He said that the United States 
was deploying its forces in south-east Asia 


death for sabotage 


The South African Government has pub- 
lished its General Law Amendment Bill 
which provides, among other things, the 
death penalty for “ sabotage". Sabotage is 
defined to include damaging any kind of 
property, unlawful possession of firearms 
and unlawful entry on any land. An accused 
person will have the burden of proving that 
he did not intend to cause general disorder 


Hong Kong 
refugeeround-up 


Over 20,000 starving refugees from main- 
land China are reported to have entered the 
British colony of Hong Kong. The Hong 
Kong Government have announced that 
10,000 of them have been taken back to the 
Chinese border. The police took a further 
2,000 back on Saturday. 

According to The Times correspondent in 
Hong Kong, about one-fifth of the colony’s 
police force is engaged in rounding up 
scattered refugees who are in hiding. Some 
of those rounded up have said that 
hundreds of Chinese died of starvation 
while trying to reach the border. 

Bishop Edward Swanstrom, executive 
director of the United States Roman 
Catholic relief services, has sent a cable to 
Washington asking the US Government 
to give immediate help together with other 
members of the United Nations. President 
Kennedy has already said that he had no 
evidence that the Communist Chinese 
wanted to buy food from the United States 
and has refused to grant an export licence 
to a Seattle firm who wished to send food 
to China. 


forced labour 
for Czech youth 


Young people leaving school in Czecho- 
slavakia will have to do “ practical work” 
either in agriculture or industry for at least 
five years, President Novotny announced 
last week. He said this was necessary to 
deal with the grave economic situation. 
Czechoslavakia was suffering from serious 
shortages of food and of manpower. 


by his acts. Trial of anyone accused under 
the law will be by judge alone, without 
a jury. The bill specifically excludes 
leniency for juveniles, 

The bill also gives the Minister of Justice 
power to forbid anyone confined to any 
area to communicate with anybody or to 
receive any visitors. He may also order 
such people to report to the police at given 
times. 

It is now also a crime to disseminate any 
statement made anywhere or at any time 
by any person banned from public meet- 
ings. The Minister of Justice has power to 
ban meetings at particular places or parti- 
cular times, and the power of summary 
arrest and detention of suspected persons 
for 12 days, which was used during disturb- 
ances last year, has been extended another 
year, 

The bill provides further that newspapers 
wishing to be registered will have to deposit 
£10,000 with the Minister of Justice. A 
newspaper can be banned if it advances the 
objects of Communism, and if it is banned, 
it forfeits its deposit. 


trouble ahead 
for Rhodesia 


Mr. R. A. Butler, who is now responsible 
for Central African affairs, arrived in Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, on Sunday for 
talks with Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal 
Prime Minister. 

The Zimbabwe African Peoples Union, the 
only important African political party in 
Southern Rhodesia, is boycotting Mr. 
Butler. Joshua Nkomo, leader of ZAPU, 
said to a meeting of about 8,000 party 
supporters in Bulawayo: “If Britain is 
going to force us into a position where our 
people are so frustrated that they will react 
violently, then they must take the full 
responsibility for what happens in this 
country.” 

According to the Salisbury Sunday Mail, 
Sir Edgar Whitehead, the Southern Rhod- 
esia Prime Minister, has said he would 
seek legal advice on Nkomo’s statements, 
and added: “ Nkomo is sailing near the 
wind, but I do not regard his statement as 
an outright act of violence.” 


is vivisection 
really necessary? 


UNITED HUMANITARIAN AND 
ANTI-VIVISECTION LEAGUE 
(comprising HEALTH FREEDOM) 


invite you to attend a 
MEETING 
to be held at the 
Golborne Centre for Ex-Convicts 


92 Golborne Road, near Ladbroke Grove, 
London, W.10, 


on 
SATURDAY, 26th MAY, 1962, 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Chairman the Rev. B. E. PEAKE, D.D. 
(Minister and President of the Centre) and 
President of the above League. 


i i PSS 


Speaker : 
MISS BEATRICE BURTT, D.Sc.M.B.N.A. 
Nature Cure Consultant on Health Matters. 


Come and bring a friend. 

Tea and biscuits provided. 
(nearest Underground Station 
LADBROKE GROVE: 

Buses 52, 15 and 7 to Chesterton Rd.) 
Hon. Secretary 
NINA WORLEY, 

Speaker on a Quaker Message, 
Anti-Vivisection, Nature Cure, 
Vegetarianism, now booking Autumn 


meetings anywhere. Defray own expenses. 
Peace Acre, Colborne Rd., Guernsey. 


“as a precautionary measure ”. 

On Saturday, the British Ambassador in 
Moscow, Sir Frank Roberts, called on the 
Soviet First Deputy Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Vassili Kuznetsov, and urged that Russia 
should co-operate with Britain in bringing 
about a cease-fire by restraining the Pathet 
Lao forces. Earlier in the week Sir Frank 
said that the capture of the north Laos town 
of Nam Tha by the Pathet Lao had violated 
the cease-fire agreed upon at the Geneva 
Conference on Laos last year. Britain and 
the Soviet Union are co-chairmen of the 
Laos conference. 


The United States and the Soviet Union 
have agreed that Laos should have a 
coalition, neutralist government, but the 
various Laotian princes have not agreed to 
this. The right-wing group led by Prince 
Boun Oum and General Phoumi Nosavan 
have refused to accept the nominees of the 
neutralist Prince Souvanna Phouma for the 
ministries of defence and of the interior. 


At his Paris home on Sunday night Prince 
Souvanna Phouma said he opposed military 
intervention in Laos which risked provok- 
ing a wider conflict with “incalculable 
repercussions "’. 


30,000 on 
strike in Spain 


It is estimated that 30,000 workers are now 
on strike in Spain. Miners are coming out 
in the Asturias and there are strikes in 
Barcelona, the Rio Tinto mines in the 
south and in Valencia, 

Last week Gencral Franco declared a state 
of emergency in three northern provinces 
where miners went on strike for higher 
wages He issued an order “to safeguard 
the public interest’ which gave him power 
to suppress any strike or any “ subversive ” 
attempt to oppose his regime. 


Students have been demonstrating in the 
streets of Madrid for the right to form a 
students’ association not controlled by the 
Government. They have also been shouting 
support for the miners of Asturias. Some 
have been arrested. 

The workers are demanding the release of 
50 arrested Asturian strikers before they 
will return to work. The Government says 
they must go back to work first. 

The Spanish Ministry of Information has 
said that the miners have been misled by 
foreign elements, foreign broadcasts, and 


pamphlets and messages from _ outside 
Spain. 
Lisbon 


students released 


Nearly all the 1,000 Lisbon University 
students who were arrested last Thursday 
for staging a sit-down strike in the univer- 
sity buildings have now been released. The 
sit-down was in protest against a decision 
of the Portuguese Minister of Education 
to ban their student day celebrations on 
the ground that they were Communist- 
inspired. 

In Coimbra, where students staged a sit- 
down strike last week, the situation is said 
to have returned to normal. However, 
students have decided to suspend all their 
social and sports activities. 

More than 250 writers, artists and architects 
have signed statements deploring the atti- 
tude of the Portuguese Government to the 
students’ strikes. 


Ceylon government 
plans press control 


The cabinet of Ceylon is to consider amend- 
ments to the draft press bill which have 
been suggested by the government Sir 
Lanka Freedom party. ee : 

The party has approved in principle the bill 
which provides for the Government taking 
over the two biggest newspaper combines 
in Ceylon, imposes conditions on the 
publication of newspapers with penalties 
for breaking the conditions, and sets up a 
press council to advise and assist the 
Minister in charge of the press. All Opposi- 
tion parties oppose the bill, The Com- 
munists have called it an “ unwarranted 
attack on freedom of the press”. 
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victory commended 


Captain Gerald N. Harrell of the American 
Air Police Squadron has been awarded the 
Air Force Commendation Medal for his 
part in planning the “ defeat” of the Com- 
mittee of 100’s “invasion ” of the Wethers- 
field air base on December 9. 


a bit for disarmament 


The US Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, which was set up by President 
Kennedy in September of last year, has 
asked Congress for $6.5 million for its first 
full year’s operation. This is roughly equal 
to 1-8,000th of the United States arms 
budget. 


no sale 


The Living Circle Fallout Shelter comes in 
two sizes: there is the “family of six” 
model, suitable for two weeks of under- 
ground living and there is the larger model 
for 10 people. The manufacturers have a 
factory in Oakland, California, capable of 
turning out 100 shelters a month. They have 
only one problem: in the first 15 months of 
the company’s existence only one person 
has bought a Living Circle Fallout Shelter. 
Nine unsold shelters are now up for auction. 
Says the auctioneer: “We have no idea 
what we're going to get for them. This is 
the first sale of surplus fallout shelters in 
the history of the world.” 


what could be fairer? 


Flogging “of the pre-1948 variety” has 
gone forever, writes Mr. L. Massey, Chief 
Constable of Burnley, in the current number 
of the Police Review, but there is, he goes 
on, “a proper place and undoubted value 
for the imposition of reasonable physical 
pain, as punishment, at the time of the 
offence. My own reflections on my boyhood 
canings are that they were fair and tremend- 
ously effective. The cane, or the box on the 
ears, judiciously applied, is undoubtedly 
prophylactic and is enthusiastically advo- 
cated by former recipients everywhere. 
What could be fairer, where the recipient 
has himself administered hurt of a similar 
kind, for the brutal young thug, for the 
spoiled offender from the undisciplined 
home, and for all those whose susceptibil- 
ities to correction are more evident in the 
torso than in the head?” 


happy and virtuous 


People are happier, more virtuous and more 
assured of the political security on which 
good government depends, when they have 
the support of strong social tradition and 
status, said Mr. Edmund Hodge at a confer- 
ence of Mensa, the organisation for people 
with very high IQs. Mr. Hodge thought 
there was very little class distinction in 
England, and people had always been able 
to transcend what there was. Often it was 
something which lower-class people seemed 
to impose upon themselves with the confes- 
sion: “ We have not been able to get as far 
as we liked but we had the class system to 
contend with.” 


very aggressive 


The US Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has voted to cut United States aid to 
India next year to three-quarters of its 
present level. Senator Stuart Symington 
(Democrat, Missouri), who was a candidate 
for the Democrat. presidential nomination 
in 1960, has been campaigning for reduced 
US aid to India which he said “ appears to 
be a very agressive country.” 


not quite rosy 


“With reference to the bulletin on President 
Tito’s speech which we issued yesterday, 
we regret to inform you that a typing error 
was made in the second sentence of the first 
paragraph: the word “not” was omitted 
from the sentence and so altered the whole 
context. The sentence should read as fellows. 
‘On that occasion, addressing a massed rally 
on the present international situation, Presi- 
dent Tito said that it was not quite 
rosy ’.”” - press release from the Yugoslav 
embassy. 
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An Open [etter to Mr. Alan Clayton, ex- 
Secretary, Glasgow YCND: 
Dear Mr. Clayton, 


To my knowledge, I’ve never met you, and 
in the present context I don’t think I 
especially want to. You see, you have stated 
that the CND has become “just another 
Communist front”, and I know that this is 
not true of my CND group, nor is it true 
to say this.of the London Region organisa- 
tion with which I’m also pretty closely 
associated. 


It may perfectly well be true of the group 
to which you recently belonged, the Glas- 
gow Youth CND. But, Mr. Clayton, I 
spent two years as secretary of a very active 
local group, and I’m aware from personal 
experience that this is the key post in the 
CND as in any similar organisation. Any 
group will stand or fall by the person who 
holds the secretary’s job. I understand that 
in the Glasgow YCND, you were the 
secretary. And according to you, during 
your term of office it degenerated into a 
Communist front. 

During your term of office? Of course! 
Would a Communist front organisation 
elect a dangerous non-supporter to the most 
crucial of its posts ? 

In other words, having found your job too 
tough for you, you’ve made it tougher for 
everyone else. Still, I'll assume that you do 
in spite of everything respect what you call 
the “ great ideal ” of CND, and I'll reassure 
you. You may be beaten. 

But we're not. 


John Brunner, 
Sec. 1959-60, and Chairman, 1961 of 
mpstead CND), 38 Sarre Road, London, 
2. 


Labour concern 


By the sponsoring of Parliamentary candi- 
dates the projected Independent Nuclear 
Disarmament Election Committee is giving 
much concern to the Campaign’s Labour 
Advisory Committee. This latter committee 
consists of trade unionists, Labour Party 
workers in constituencies and Co-opera- 
tives, MPs and Parliamentary candidates. 
At their last meeting they affirmed that the 
struggle to win the Labour movement for 
unilateralism continues unabated, and they 
noted that the Scottish Trades Union Con- 
gress, at the end of April, carried almost 
unanimously a — unilateralist resolution 
moved by Frank Cousins. They went on to 
deplore the idea of independent nuclear dis- 
armament candidates, In a statement issued 
to Campaign groups they said : 
In order to win Britain for unilateralism 
the campaign has worked and must con- 
tinue to work by two main methods. 
(a) The winning of support amongst all 
circles of opinion by pressing directly 
upon the public, This unilateralists are 
doing effectively in a variety of ways. To 
Press on all sections of public opinion, 
CND must not support any particular 
political party or any particular Parlia- 
mentary candidate. 
(b) However, those CND supporters who 
are politically active seek to win their 
own political parties and to ensure the 
selection of candidates supporting their 
aims. For our part, we are confident of 
winning the Labour Party since our case 
is consonant with Labour’s basic aims. 
If the Independent Nuclear Disarmament 
Election Committee were to sponsor Par- 
liamentary candidates and those candi- 
dates were to receive the support of the 
campaign or of groups, work in the 
Labour Party would become impossible. 
Moreover, we believe that any votes 
which might be obtained by such candi- 
dates would understate the true support 


for unilateralism in constituencies. 
Labour supporters would not vote from 
party loyalty. Equally, those many people 
who feel that the choice must remain 
between the major political parties would 
not support a “one-issue” candidate. 
Any such candidate would be compelled 
to state his views on a wide variety of 
political issues, thus further dividing 
potential support. 


CND has always consisted of members 
of all political parties and of none The 
campaign and groups where Independent 
Nuclear Disarmam2nt Election Committee 
candidates might be inclined to stand 
must make it clear that they wish to re- 
main a broad cemprehensive movement 
seeking to influence each and every body 
of organised opinion and the great mass 
of the people in all political parties, and 
in none. They must make it clear that 
they will not allow themselves to become 
ineffective and politically split by becom- 
ing identified in the public eye with 
INDEC candidates. 
Those who are working for unilateralism 
in the Labour Party are fighting and will 
continue io fight against the somersault by 
the leadership on the H-bomb test policy, 
unanimously approved at last year’s annual 
conference at Blackpool. 


We can understand the sense of frustration 
and bitterness which may have compelled 
some people to want to Jaunch out inde- 
pendently in the by-election field. We think 
that they are turning their backs on the real 
political struggle. 

John Horner, 

Chairman, Labour Advisory Committee, 
9 Selwyn Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


No Tests day 


I entirely endorse your editorial plea for 
a major campaign by the Committee of 100 
and CND against nuclear tests. May I 
suggest a programme along the following 
lines :— 

1. An orthodox campaign attempting to 
bring in a very large number of people, 
including those who have not previously 
supported unilateral nuclear disarmament, 
centred on the collection of a million 
signatures to a demand that no further tests 
be carried out by any power. 

2. The presentation of these signatures on 
a given date when there would be a massive 
rally of Aldermaston proportions or Sep- 
tember 17 proportions or greater followed 
by a really large scale seige of the offices 
at which the demands would be presented 
to a Government representative. If the 
preliminary work had been carried out 
properly the no testing demands would have 
penetrated into practically every home in 
Britain and we could expect not only 
greater support for our final demonstration 
but public understanding of what we were 
doing and public support for it. We could 
thus succeed in putting back mass civil 
disobedience on the map as opposed to the 
excellent but limited civil disobedience 
which the Committee of 100 has perforce 
engaged in at and since Wethersfield. 

3. The No Tests day could be enormously 
strengthened by illegal broadcasting on a 
big scale. We must aim at being able to 
interrupt official broadcasts to give news of 
what is going on. I know that the technical 
difficulties in the way of this are great : but 
this should be our target. 

4. Finally, an attempt should be made to 
get signatures to the No Tests demand from 
behind the Iron Curtain and No Tests day 
might be the occasion for a non-violent 
invasion of the Soviet Union by Committee 
of 100 and CND supporters to present the 
demands in Red Square, Moscow, and to 
back the demands up with a sit-down there. 


Letters to 
tne Eqrtor 


We might at the same time send thousands 
of balloons with the No Test demands 
across Europe into the Eastern countries. 


I realise that these suggestions are both 
ambitions and only half thought - through. 
I throw them out in the hope that they may 
stimulate further thinking and further 
action in the face of this major challenge. 


Michael Randle, 
LM. Prison, Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Road, London, W.12. 


Releasing anger 


When I described the final stages of the 
Aldermaston March (Peace News, April 27), 
I described as accurately as I was able the 
collective actions and feelings of the part 
of the march in which [I found myself. I 
did not, as John M. Patrick accuses me of 
doing, describe “ with approval .. . unruly 


behaviour”. 


I agree with him that even “such a simple 
form of protest as marching requires train- 
ing in non-violence”. But the issue is not 
simply one of, to shout or not to shout. 
The massive Hyde Park rally aroused con- 
siderable emotional excitement in a very 
large number of people. For the organisa- 
tion of the march to then lead them to a 
dark side street off Whitehall and tell them 
to disperse was psychologically dangerous 
and irresponsible. As is pointed out in this 
week’s Peace New’ editorial, the campaign 
must recognise its potential violence. Some 
release must be found for the natural 
anger that is felt at the actions of govern- 
ments. Shouting is at least a temporary 
release, but is not the answer. What the 
campaign has to do is to find some con- 
structive action into which this energy can 
be usefully channelled. Otherwise it will 
turn to violence. 

Richard Boston, 

138 Long Acre, London, WC2. 


Vacuum 


While agreeing with your excellent Editorial 
on the May Day demonstrations, I should 
like to suggest that the Campaign leaders 
should take some of the blame for not 
providing an alternative CND May Day 
March. Had this happened and the Labour 
Party been left with a derisory rump of 
multilateralists, the point that the demon- 
strators wanted to make would have been 
amply made; as it was they were left with 
a vacuum, and used the only method that 
came to hand. 


Laurens Otter, 
57 Ladbroke Road, London, WII. 


Jazzetry 


The word jazzetry suggests a dilution, a 
fad to be exploited, at the expense of both 
jazz and poetry. CND was quite content to 
regard it in this way, as it was content to 
exploit Yevtushenko- who came at our 
invitation specifically to hear jazz and 
poetry, and not to be implicated with the 
campaign - without taking any genuine 
interest. Otherwise the balance of amplifica- 
tion would surely have been checked and 
double-checked, and likewise our pro- 
gramme note, which was completely 
garbled. We the poets are blamed. 


We are further blamed by your reviewer 
for not recognising that Kerouac and Gins- 
berg ‘developed a highly personal idiom 
that takes its... richness from idiomatic 
American”: for not having ‘“ developed 
individual voices’”’ like Kops, Logue and 
Mitchell have; for “emotional poverty ” in 
our poetry - although this was inaudible. 

Your critic ought to admit that he couldn't 


Moscow, July 9/14th 1962 


World 
Disarmament 
Congress 


The seventeen-nation conference is 
discussing disarmament in Geneva. The 
statesmen are tabling their proposals and 
already stumbling-blocks are appearing. 
What are your ideas? 

to stop the arms race - 

to end nuclear weapons tests - 

to achieve total disarmament - 


to bring together organisations and person- 
alities of all opinions supporting peace - for 
a full and frank discussion of the problems 
of disarmament. This meeting is being held 
on the initiative of the World Council of 
Peace. If you or your organisation are 
interested in taking part in the Congress 

as delegate or visitor, or in its preparation, 
please write to the Congress Preparatory 
Committee, c/o British Peace Committee, 
94 Charlotte St London W1 


Contribution to the costs of the British 
delegation will be gratefully received at the 
same address. 


World sponsors include : 


J. D. Bernal 

Lord Boyd-Orr 
Canon L John Collins 
Ear] Russell 

Sean O’Casey 

Pablo Picasso 

Jesue de Castre 
Linus Pauling 
Dimitri Shostakovitch 
Mihail Sholokhov 
Jean-Paul Sartre 
General Lazare Cardenas 
Frances Herring 
Hans Thirring 


hear. and shut his trap. or to quote actual 
passages which substantiate his carpings. 
Of the four words he quotes from the 
poem. two are inaccurate. If any of the 
other three poets had made so bold as to 
read in the first half, as requested, we 
might have done something about adjusting 
the microphone. But they were the names 
come to deliver their party pieces, we the 
stooges. So your reviewer boldly toes the 
party line and dismisses us. What is 
“emotional, intellectual and poetic range? ” 
Why should we study the American idiot? 
Why ask for qualities a poet doesn’t provide 
and instead say what he does, 


Most of the review dealt with “etry”; the 
“jazz” part was dismissed as “ gimmicky 
and predictable”. Trying as we are to dts- 
enchant your reviewer of some of his 
expectations we would not claim that am 
effect was good just because it wasn’t what 
he'd expected (though this might well apply 
to Mitchell and Logue). Why should a 
bomb not be described by a drum roll, or 
a telephone by a piano tinkle? 


Pete Brown and Mike Horowitz, 
57 Greek Street, London, W1. 


Auto da Fe 


May I point out to your readers that the 
review of Canetti’s Auto da Fé, whieh 
appeared under my name last week, differed 
considerably in tone (and at one point im 
fact) from the piece I wrote? 

This contained (too verbosely) a careful 

and detailed analysis of Canetti’s method 
and his use of language - an analysis which 
showed Canetti to possess a healthy, ironie 
intelligence working with complete imagi- 
native control. 
From this analysis, which the editors cut 
out, I drew some general conclusions. But 
without the analysis, the conclusions are 
meaningless. Moreover, they imply that 
Canetti’s book is a hysterical gesture of 
despair. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It is hard, Jucid and precise. I hope 
that Peace News readers will be tempted to 
discover this for themselves, and I apologive 
to the editors for having set them aa 
impossible task. 


Albert Hunt, 
3 Legges Hill, Broseley, Shropshire. 


Civil Defence 


If we support Civil Defence, as a corres- 
pondent suggests in Peace News, May 4, we 
are, it seems to me helping to mislead the 
public in two ways. 


Firstly, we are encouraging people to think 
that Civil Defence has convincing, practio- 
able plans for dealing with nuclear attack. 
In fact, as the New Statesman remarked 
recently, most of these plans have a 
“Yunatic unreality”- and those responsible 
for drawing them up are only too well 
aware of it, even if the ordinary CD mem- 
ber is not. 

Secondly, Civil Defence literature is always 
addressed to “survivors”, so that anyone 
reading it unconsciously gets the feeling 
that ‘he and his family, at least, would 
survive. This obscures the fact that, taking 
your correspondent’s surmise of 20 million 
deaths in a 200-megaton attack, two out of 
every five of us would die and millions of 
those left would have been injured by 
blast, fire or radiation. 


The only way to ensure “millions of 
survivors” in any meaningful sense is to 
get enough pcople to take two steps im 
genuine civil defence. One is to accept the 
fact- which Governments won't yet do- 
that war has become unthinkable. The 
second is to refuse to have any part im 
making, possessing or preparing to use 


nuclear, chemical oor _ bacteriological 
weapons. 
Edward Owen, 


128a Ravensbourne Avenue, Shortlands, 
Kent. 


Silliness 


If he has been reported correctly, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has said that he 
regards the American nuclear tests as 
“silliness”. Perhaps we should in future 
describe Herod’s slaughter of the Innocents 
as an “ indiscretion”. 


Rev. Kenneth Rawlings, 
St. Michael’s Rectory, 
Lewes, Sussex. 
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Two plays of particular interest to Peace 
News readers had first productions in 
London last month. Both are about the 
RAF. Henry Livings’ Nil Carborundum 
shows the farcical chaos at an RAF station 
during a nuclear exercise; Arnold Wesker’s 
Chips With Everything covers the first few 
weeks of the training and breaking in (and 
breaking down) of a bunch of new recruits. 
Both plays are, so to speak, “on our side”. 
I found them both very disappointing. In 
thts column I want to try and say why. 

A new play by Arnold Wesker is, of 
course, an important event, and deserves 
to be judged by the highest critical 
standards. In the last few years, Wesker has 
written a number of deeply serious plays 
about people in our kind of socicty. His 
plays are about caring - “If you don’t care, 
you'll die.” Wesker does care. His work, 
both in the theatre and with Centre 42, is 
an attempt to make other people care as 
much as he does. 

Pip Thompson, in Chips With Everything, 
shares Wesker’s concern. He is a man from 
the officer class, the son of a general and 
a banker, who has deliberately chosen to go 
into the ranks and who tries to make his 
fellow recruits see and rebel against what 
is happening to them. At the first bayonet 
practice he refuses to charge the dummy. 
But instead of bullying him-as they have 
bullied the unfortunate Smiler, a man 
whose face is fixed by nature in a grin 
and who is mercilessly victimised - the 
authorities refuse to court-martial one who 
belongs by his accent to their own group. 
They explain to him that they understand 
him, that they will tolerate him and ignore 
him: that they will treat him, in fact, as 
the Establishment treats Wesker’s own 
plays. Pip collapses and in the end becomes 
an officer himself. He and his men take the 
salute before the flag as the band plays the 
National Anthem. Smiler, broken, whimper- 
ing, terrorised, has been left behind in the 
hands of the military police. 

Wesker clearly intends the play to be an 
attack on the pressures, both bruta] and 
subtle, that are put on people to make them 
accept a society that is fundamentally 
violent. But the play itself leaves an over- 
whelming impression of the power and 
intelligence of the rulers, the stupidity of 
the ruled, and the impotence amounting to 
masochism of those who protest. There is 
a disturbing mixture of hatred and awe in 
the play’s underlying attitude to the military 
machine. The result is confusion-a con- 
fusion that springs directly from the way 
Wesker looks at society. 


Wesker secs society as something. static, 
on to which change has to be imposed. So, 
in Roots, Beattie tries to impose awareness 
on her farm-labourer family; and so, in 
this play, Pip tries to impose rebellion on 
his comrades. The difference is that in 
Roots there is the fecling that Wesker is 
struggling to communicate the lives of real 
people through the way they talk and 
behave. The Norfolk speech patterns are 
there, concrete and true. Here, the struggle 
with reality has been abandoned and we 
are left with a set of abstractions. 


This is particularly obvious in Wesker's 
treatment of the men. They aren't seen as 
people at all-only attitudes. There is, for 
instance, a Scotsman, Andrew McClure - 
but he’s no more than a Scottish accent 
which recites Burns, And there is Dickey 
who says, “‘ We developed voluble minds in 
that technical college, and we came away 
equipped with data.” Wesker never sees 
him as a person at all, simply uses an 
actor's mouth to make a debating point. 
In the same way Charlie, who becomes 
Pip’s disciple, listening awestruck to an 
embarrassingly patronising account of the 
French Revolution, and trying so hard to 
understand, is no more than a wet sponge. 
And Smiler is a suffering face-the style 
reaches almost total abstraction when he is 
shown running away, a solitary figure on 
a black stage picked out by a spotlight. 
(It's worth comparing these abstractions 
with the characters in Willis Hall’s The 
Long and the Short and the Tall-a much 
less ambitious play, Hall starts with con- 
ventional types, Cockney, Welshman, York- 
shireman, but as they talk about their 
counci] houses and gardens, and walks with 
their girl friends along the riverside, and 
children, they emerge as human beings. In 
Chips, the only human being is, signifi- 
cantly, the corporal - brilliantly played by 
Frank Finlay - raucous, bullying, but some- 
times surprisingly comradely.) 


Wesker’s failure to come to gtips with a 
living reality is most clearly shown in his 
handling of Pip, and of Pip’s relations with 
the other men. Pip sees people only as part 
of a deadened apathetic mass, at the mercy 
of their betters. He describes how he once 
went into a working-class pub. It was 
dreary and squalid, and at the top of the 
menu was the phrase, “Chips with every- 
thing”. “You have babies, you eat chips 
and you take orders,” he says. 


There is something frighteningly arrogant 
about the assumptions behind such a state- 


ment. Life is much more complex than this. 
There’s no essential connection between 
having babies, eating chips and _ taking 
orders. Pip simplifies out of existence a 
whole way of life. 

In its place he tries to impose a way of 
life that has no connections with contem- 
porary experience. The abstraction reaches 
its climax in the scene of a Christmas party 
into which Pip tries to inject his own 
version of culture as a gesture of rebellion. 
The officers who have organised the party 
expect the men to enjoy themselves with 
a bit of rock 'n roll, and some dirty 
recitations. Pip persuades the Scot to recite 
Burns, and an Englishman to sing a ballad, 
“The Cutty Wren”. At first, the men groan 
but gradually they join in the rhythm, beat- 
ing with spoons and stamping. The officers 
are outraged and Pip is rebuked. 


It is all too easy and phoney, and has no 
connection with reality. What's more, it is 
arty in the worst sense of the word, and 
suggests a revivalist view of culture - that 
culture is something you can catch as 
salvationists catch Jesus. Society is divided 
into slabs: the officers who cunningly feed 
the men tripe; the men who eat it; and 
Pip, the intellectual, who leads them to- 
wards something better, 


But society docsn’t consist of slabs. It is 
dynamic, complex, and it’s at least reason- 
able to suggest that the rock ‘n roll contains 
inside itself the seeds of its own destruction. 
Young people don’t just sop it up. They 
bring to it their own energy and vitality, as 
Karel Reisz pointed out in his film We Are 
The Lambeth Boys. It’s in this energy and 
vitality, rather than in the artificial re- 
hashing of a culture long dead, that the 
possibility of future growth is to be found. 
And it’s because Wesker fails to respond 
to this energy that Chips With Everything 
finally collapses. In making Pip a failure, he 
implies the inadequacy of Pip’s ideas. He 
clobbers Pip over the head, calling him a 
messiah, but there’s never any real sense of 
Pip’s ideas being put to the test. On the 
contrary, the whole structure of the play 
says that the men without Pip are helpless. 
When they scale a fence to steal some coke 
-a beautiful bit’ of theatre, this, executed 
with the precision of a circus act - the point 
is specifically made that without Pip they 
couldn’t have organised themselves. And 
when Pip does become an officer, at a 
moment when their resistante has crystal- 
lised around Smiler, the rebellion collapses. 
The possibility of growth exists only in 
Pip’s messages. When Pip fails, all that is 
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bayonet drill—a scene 
from Chips with Everything 
photo: Sandra Lousada 


Albert hunt 


sickness 
and 
freedom 


left is the all-powerful image of the military 
establishment. 

I have left myself no space to talk about 
Nil Carborundum. Henry Livings’ last play, 
Big Soft Nellie, was a piece of true popular 
theatre, engaging and unpretentious. Set in 
the back of a television shop, it was full 
of wild comic inventions which piled one 
on top of the other to create a sense of 
freedom and adventure. By contrast, Nil 
Carborundum is heavy going. There are a 
few good moments, but the invention flags, 
and the comedy rarely rises much above 
the level of the Army Game. The trouble 
is that a nuclear exercise, like Civil Defence, 
is so bloody silly anyway that it’s almost 
impossible to be funny about it. Still, 
Livings has a personal, off-beat talent. I 
hope to write about him more fully some 
other .time. 


Some weeks ago, I commented on_ the 
tameness of the so-called satire at The 
Establishment Club. Since then, Lenny 
Bruce has erupted amongst the glasses and 
wine-bottles. Bruce is usually described as 
sick, just as Lawrence was called porno- 
graphic. He certainly hates. What he hates 
is the sickness of a society that calls him 
sick. 


It is impossible to describe in words the 
quality of Bruce’s act. He has a vision of 
the sheer joy of making love, and he com- 
municates it with drums, rhythms and im- 
provised phrases. He praises Polly Garter's 
song about the men who roll her on the 
ground, but can’t understand why she’s 
always thinking about the man who's dead. 
He talks about men, separated from their 
wives, and fighting about their children. 
“You don’t love your children; you're just 
fighting her; you'll send them to their 
grandparents; she makes love with other 
men when they’re there; it’s better they 
should be with their mother who makes 
love than with their grandparents.” He 
doodles in words around the bomb. ‘There 
is no bomb. No bomb? But what about the 
12 million? We blewed it. Ah, c’mon, show 
us the bomb. There is no bomb. C'mon, 
where’s the bomb? I tell you there is no 
bomb. But we want to ban the bomb. How 
we gonna ban the bomb if there is no 
bomb? O.K. Show the bomb. Write on it, 
“Goodbye everybody, Ha! Ha!’” 


We talk a lot about human freedom. Lenny 
Bruce demonstrates it. Turn him loose in 
Wesker’s RAF camp, and the power and 
intelligence of that other establishment 
would soon begin to look a Jot less 
frightening. 
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Committees of 100 
at work 


The 24-hour demonstration at Greenham 
Common US Air Force base next month 
was launched at a press conference in 
Oxford on Monday. All six gates of the 
bomber base will be blocked by non-violent 
civil disobedience on June 23-24. Demon- 
strators from London and the home coun- 
ties will be blocking the main entrance to 
the base, which is about four miles from 
Newbury, in Berkshire. 


Jon Tinker, a Cambridge graduate who was 
recently secretary to Bertrand Russell, was 
on Sunday elected secretary of the London 
Committee of 100. The Committee (at 168 
New Cavendish Street, London, W.1) covers 
all the Home Counties and parts of Berks., 
Beds. and Bucks. 


The Holy Loch Polaris base will be the 
scene of ‘‘the biggest civil disobedience 
demonstration ” there yet over Whit week- 
end (June 9-10), says the Scottish Committee 
of 100.  Ardnadam Pier (“used by the 
sailors and for supplies”) will be blocked 
for over 24 hours. Coachloads of demon- 
strators are joining from Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire and London. The Scottish Com- 
mittee is at 214 Clyde St. Glasgow, C.1. 
(Central 4921.) 


Oonagh Lahr is in Holloway for two weeks 
for refusing to pay a fine. Mary Clarke 
and Peggy Denny were released last week. 


The Secretary of State for Air (in his heli- 
copter) was not the only stranger at 
Wethersfield last December 9, when the 
Committee of 100 held a demonstration at 
the US Air Force base there. Among the 
troops drafted in were between 1,700 and 
1,800 from Henlow RAF camp, between 
Hitchen and Bedford. A serviceman who 
was there said this week: ‘They were 
moved at 3 a.m. to Wethersfield. It cer- 
tainly seems that the time was chosen to 
put them in the right mood. The RAF goes 
to some lengths to make sure that the men 
don't know why anything’s happening. One 
serviceman wrote to the CO refusing to go 
and got 14 days ‘ inside,’ and seven others 
unwilling to go were put on extra duty at 
the camp over the weekend.” 


Everyman 
Sailing postponed 


The sailing of Everyman, the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action boat trying to enter the 
US testing area, has been postponed from 
May 13 to May 22. The Everyman will be 
sailed by a crew of three. The skipper is 
Harold Stallings, a 30-year-old headmaster; 
Evan Dedrick, also 30, a radiation tech- 
nician, is the navigator and radio operator; 
and Ed Lazar, who went on the March to 
Moscow and was formerly in the army, 
makes up the crew. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has written to CNVA saying 
that regulations have been issued forbidding 
entry into the test area, and that unless they 
cancel their plans ‘‘ appropriate action will 
be taken by the Federal Government to 
enforce the regulation.” The Committee is 
going to ignore the AEC regulations. 

Fifty CNVA supporters picketed outside 
the shipyard at Groton, Connecticut, when 
Jackie Kennedy launched the Lafayette, the 
biggest Polaris submarine yet, on May 8. 
One of their signs read “ Jackie si, Polaris 
no.” 


Back to Wethersfield ? 


There is to be another Open Day at 
Wethersfield on Saturday, May 19. The 
US Air Force is catering for 120,000 
visitors. The theme of the Day is “ Part- 


ners for Peace.” The East Anglia CND is 
picketing outside the base from 8.30 a.m. 
onwards and leafleting in Braintree. 


4pom 
5.30 pm 


Stella Johnson reports from Manchester 


700 strike against tests 


While seven hundred men at Carrington's 
Petrochemicals site near Manchester held a 
one-day stoppage on Monday in protest 
against the resumption of tests, seventy 
others - representing about a dozen trade 
unions - marched through the streets of 
Liverpool in support of the stoppage. For 
most of them it was an expensive walk, 
meaning two or three pounds less in the 
week's pay package. For those coming 
from Henderson’s building site it was a 
particularly courageous gesture, for the 
route of the march passed right beneath 
their own scaffolding and the good-natured 
jeers of their workmates. For all of them 
it was the first time they had taken strike 
action on a moral issue not immediately 
connected with their own working condi- 
tions. 

Among the unions represented were the 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives, the ETU, the CEU, the Heating 
and Domestic, the AEU, the Boilermakers, 
the PTU and the Plumbers TU. Delega- 
tions came from the Petrochemicals, Hen- 
derson’s Ford and Crosby Baths building 
sites, from Eric Bemrose (printers), Auto- 
matic Telephones, ICI (Runcorn), and British 
Railways. A solitary postman had joined 
the demonstration after hearing about it at 
a dock-gate meeting. Both the stoppage 


and the demonstration were the immediate 
result of a meeting addressed by Pat Arrow- 
smith at the Petrochemicals site when a 
resolution’ from the floor had been over- 
whelmingly carried with only thirty men 
from a total of 800 voting against a token 
strike. 

At the end of the march the demonstrators 
gathered at ihe Pier Head where a thousand 
nuclear disarmers had disturbed the pigeons 
only a couple of weeks before. The theme 
of this meeting was: “If the unions united 
on this issue we just can’t fail.” 

“This is the first time we've demonstrated 
against nuclear tests, but it won’t be the 
last. This is only the beginning,” said a 
young building worker. ‘‘ Pat Arrowsmith 
came and talked to us on the site and we 
were all terribly impressed by her argu- 
ments. There will be more demonstrations 
like this and there will be bigger ones.” 
Mr. S. Howard, Chairman of Carrington’s 
Peace Committee, said that the demonstra- 
tion was an indication of the growing con- 
cern among workers about tests that pol- 
luted the atmosphere and made a nuclear 
war almost inevitable. He urged the men 
against thinking that the stoppage and 
march were enough. “ There’s no point in 
going home and forgetting all about it. 
The time has come when each man has to 


Belgium: nation-wide 
anti-nuclear stoppage 


At 11 a.m, on May 8 nine million people in 
Belgium, nearly half the population of the 
country, took part in a nation-wide demon- 
stration against nuclear weapons. Men and 
women in factories, offices, at home and in 
the streets took part in a symbolic work 
stoppage for 10 to 15 minutes. Church 
bells rang and sirens announced the begin- 
ning and end of the demonstration. In 
Brussels and other cities traffic was brought 
almost to a standstill for several minutes as 
car and tram drivers and pedestrians ob- 
served a symbolic silence. 

At the Stock Exchange in Brussels, just 
before 11, a group of young people arrived 
with posters calling for disarmament and 
peace. There were shouts of ‘We want 
peace” and “ We want disarmament.” The 
police then stepped in and seized the 
posters, in some cases with a good deal of 
violence. Some of the demonstrators pro- 
tested against the action of the police and 
pointed out that the demonstration had re- 
ceived official approval from the Govern- 
ment. 

Gaston Debunne, national president of the 


public services trade union CGSP and co- 
president of the “‘May 8 movement” 
(originally founded to mark the end of the 
Second World War) which originated the 
nation-wide demonstration, said that it had 
been a great success. He was delighted to 
see ‘this awakening of the conscience of 
the Belgian people” in support of peace 
and disarmament. 

He said he was astonished by the attitude 
of the Brussels police and announced that 
members of the committee of the May 8 
movement were given interviews during the 
afternoon by the United States Ambassador, 
the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister 
and the Soviet Ambassador. 

The four main points of the May 8 move- 
ment’s policy are: the end of all nuclear 
tests, use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only, the settlement of international 
disputes through negotiation, and agree- 
ment for general disarmament under inter- 
national control. Affiliated to the move- 
ment are the three largest trade unions and 
various peace, youth and voluntary social 
organisations. 


mothers called to demonstration 


Anonymous leaflets were being distributed 
in London this week calling mothers to a 
demonstration outside the US Embassy on 
Sunday at 11 a.m. 

A mother of three children who gave one 
of the leaflets to Peace News said that the 
police had been informed of the plans but 
that none of the mothers would have their 
names attached to the leaflet because they 
were not prepared to face the long separa- 
tion from their children which might arise 
from imprisonment on a charge of incite- 
ment. 

“Our intention,” says the leaflet, “is to 
approach the Ambassador with a view to 
getting a definite assurance that the present 
series of tests will be stopped immediately. 
“Tf the assurance is not forthcoming, those 


June 9 
June 10 


mothers who are near enough to hear the 
refusal will sit down and all others will 
follow suit, (Supporters will stand.) 

“We shall sit in silence until 1 p.m., then 
we shall march silently to the Russian 
Embassy and hand in a letter begging the 
Soviet Government not to resume tests.” 
Over 300 people took part in a “ family 
march,” parents and children, to the US 
and Soviet Embassies last Sunday organised 
by ‘Women Against the Bomb.” 

During the march 150 signatures were 
attached to a letter to the Governor of 
Holloway Prison expressing concern at the 
punishment meted out to Mrs. Helen Alle- 
granza by the visiting magistrates. 

A deputation from the march kept vigil out- 
side the prison until 7 p.m. 
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investigate his conscience and work actively 
for the future of his children. If we had 
fifty million bombs they wouldn't save us. 
It would only take five or six to wipe out 
this whole country. What comfort will it 
be to us when our children are dying in our 
arms to know that we've got plenty of 
bombs to throw back at other children ? 
Twelve years.ago peace was a dirty word 
in this city, but the movement is growing 
rapidly, and we've got to show the public, 
no matter what they read in the press, that 
we are ordinary sensible people and not a 
bunch of cranks.” 

For CND supporters with doubts about in- 
dustrial action the main question seems to 
be whether such demonstrations as this are 
motivated by political rather than pure 
CND feeling. “A few of these chaps are 
here for political reasons - we might as 
well face it,” one man said. ‘‘ They want to 
nationalise the bomb first and then talk 
about banning it. But the vast majority are 
genuinely concerned and they want to know 
more about the movement and do more 
about it. When Pat Arrowsmith spoke to 
us she made it quite plain that the ‘ workers’ 
bomb” is just as dirty as any other bomb.” 
“Why don’t you have a go at places where 
women work?” asked another demon- 
strator. “ My wife doesn’t think this stop- 
page is about anything that concerns her.” 
Few of them knew whether or not there 
was a CND group near their home, though 
one man said that he had first begun to 
think about the problem after seeing a 
march of 15 YCND members about six 
months ago, Although the main purpose of 
Pat Arrowsmith’s Merseyside campaign is 
the establishing and strengthening of indus- 
trial groups the question of future liaison 
with existing local groups must and should 
arise. Otherwise industrial action is going 
to be isolated between CND and Committee 
of 100 each of which has a great deal to 
give to the industrial groups and a great 
deal to learn from them. 


continuous 
Embassy picket 


There has been a continuous 24-hour picket 
outside the American Embassy since the 
announcement that the American Govern- 
ment had resumed testing. The picket has 
been covered in the press and on TV in the 
States, London Region CND and Com- 
mittee of 100 are appealing for volunteers 
to maintain the picket. There is a weekly 
rota for various areas in London starting 
with North London and Herts on Monday, 
North-West London and Middlesex on 
Tuesday, East London and Students on 
Wednesday, West London on Thursday, 
South-West London on Friday, South-East 
London on Saturday and finishing with 
Kent and Surrey on Sunday. 

CND is also making plans to protest imme- 
diately if the Soviet Union resumes tests. 
In London personal letters of protest will 
be delivered to the Russian Embassy on the 
evening of any announcement. Groups in 
cities where there is any sort of Soviet 
Government office are asked to deliver 
letters in the same way. 

Spokesmen for the American and Soviet 
Governments have been invited by the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament to 
address a big public meeting on nuclear 
tests to be held in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, next Friday. 

They will have with them on the platform 
three speakers on behalf of the Campaign: 
Dr. Anne McLaren, Lt.-Col. Patrick Lort- 
Phillips and Michael Foot, with Canon 
Collins in the chair. 

Leaflets advertising the meeting, which com- 
mences at 7.30 p.m., may be obtained from 
CND, 2, Carthusian Street, London, E.C.1. 


People 


against 
Polaris 


